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To the Right Honoura- 
ble My Lord Viſcount 
Brouncker, &c. Prefi- 
dent of the Royal So- 


ctety, EXC. 
My Lord, 


Hawe in obedience to 
your Lordſhip, and the 
irreſiſtible Suffrages of 
| that Society over which 
1 you preſide, reſign'd theſe Pa- 
1 pers to be diſpos'd of, as you 
| think fir: I bear your Lord- 
| ſhips ſentence is, they ſbould 
be made Publick. I hy ſhonld 
not a thouſand Things of infi- 
| nitely more value, daily en- 
riching their ColleQion ( and 

A3 which 


The Dedication. 


which would better juſtifte the 
laudable progreſs of that A\- 
ſembly ) be oftner produc'd, 
as ſome of late hawe been © 


This, my Lord, would obwi- 


ate all unkind ObjeGions, and 


cover the _Infirmities of the 
preſent Diſcourſe, with things 
indeed worthy its Inſtitution. 
But, as I am to obey your 


Lordſhips Commands, ſo both 
your Lordſhip and the Socie- 
ty are redewvable for publiſhing 
the ImperfeQtions of 
My Lord, 
Your Lordſhips 


and Their moſt obedient 
Servant 


j.EvsLrx. 


a oa ' 


and 


A 
Philoſophical Diſcourſe 
OF 


EAK TH 


AM call'd upon, by Com- 
mand from your Lordſhip, 
and the Council, who di- 
ret the progreſs of the 
Royal Society ( and as in 
courſe it falls) to entertain this 
Iluſtrious Aflembly with ſome- 
thing, which being either dedu- 
ced from, or leading to Philoſo- 
phical Experiment, may be of 
real uſe, and ſutable to the de- 
ſign of its Inſtitution. 

I am highly ſenſible, as of the 
honour which is done me, fo of 
the great diſadvantages I lye un- 
der, for want of abilities tocarry 
A 4 me 
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me through an undertaking of 
this importance, and before ſuch 
acute and learned Judges; but I 
hope, my obedience to your 
Commands, and, at leaſt, endea- 
vours, will cover thoſe defects 
for which I can make no other 
Apology. 

There are few here, I preſume, 
who know not upon how inno- 
cent and humble a ſubject I have 
long fince diverted my thoughts ; 
and therefore, I hope, they will 
not be diſpleaſed, or think it un- 
worthy of their patience, if from 
their more ſublime and noble ſpe- 
culations (and which do often 
carry them to converſe among 
the brighter Orbs, and Heavealy 
Bodies) they deſcend a while, 
and fix their eyes upon the Earth, 
which I make the preſent Argu- 
ment of my Diſcourſe. I had 
once kid pitch'd upon a Sub- 
ject of ſomewhat a more brisk 
and lively nature; for what is 

there 
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there in Nature ſo ſluggiſh and 
dull as Earth 2 What more ſpiri- 
tual and ative, than Vegetation, 
and what the Earth produces? 
But #hzs, as a Province becoming 
a more ſteady hand, and pene- 
trating wit, than mine to culti- 
vate (unleſs where it tranſitori- 
ly comes in my way to ſpeak of 
Salts and Ferments ) I leave to 
thoſe of this learned Society, who 
have already given ſuch admira- 
ble Eſſays of what they will be 
more able to accompliſh upon 
that uſeful and curious Theme; 
and therefore I beg leave, that I 
may confine my ſelf to my more 
proper Element, the Earth, which 
though the loweſt, and moſt in- 
teriour of them all, is yet ſo ſub- 
ſervient, and neceſſary to Vege- 
tation, as without it there could 
hardly be any ſuch thing in Na- 
ture. 

To begin, I ſhall in the firſt 
place then deſcribe, what I mean 


by 
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by Earth; then I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew you the ſeveral ſorts and 
kinds of Earth; and laſtly, how 
we may beſt zzeprove it to the 
Uſes of the Husbandman, the Fo- 
refter, and the Gardner, which is 
indeed of large and profitable ex- 
tent, though it be but poor and 
mean in ſound, compar'd to Mines 
of Gold and Silver, and other 
rich Ores, which likewiſe are the 
Treaſures of the Earth, bur leſs 
innocent and uſeful. 

I intend not here to amuſe this {! 
noble Audience, or my ſelf, with 
thoſe nice enquiries, concerning 
what the real Form of that Body, 
or Subſtance is, which we call 
Earth, denudated and ſtripp'd of 
all Heterogeneity, and reduc'd to 
its principles, as whether it be 
compoſed of ſandy, central, ni- 1 
trous, or other Salts, Atoms, and | 
Particles? Whether void of all | 
qualities but dryneſs, and the 
like (as they commonly enter | 
into 
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into the ſeveral definitions of ' 
Philoſophers,) nor of what Figure 
and Contexture it confiſts, which 
cauſes it to adhere and combine 
together, ſo as to affirm any thing | 
dogmatically thereupon ww 
leſs ſhall I contend, whether it be 
a Planet moving about the Sw, 
or be fixt in the Center of the 
Univerſe; all which have been 
the curious reſearches and veli- 
tations of our later Theoriſts, but 
content my ſelf with that Bod' 
or Maſs of Gleab, which we bot 
dwell on, and every day cultivate 
for our neceſlary ſubliſtance, as 
it affords us Corn, Trees, Plants, 
and other Vegetables of all ſorts, 
uſeful for humane life, or the in- 
nocent refreſhments of it. 

Thoſe who have written de 
Arte Combinatoria, reckon of no 
fewer than One hundred ſeventy 
nine millions one thouſand and 
ſixty different ſorts of-Earths ; but 


of all this enormous number, as 
of 
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of all other good things, it ſeems 
they do not acquaint us with a- 
bove eight or nine eminently uſe- 
ful to our purpoſe; and truly, I 
can hardly yet arrive at ſo many. 
Such as I find naturally and uſu- 
ally to riſe from the Pit, I ſhall 
here ſpread before you in their 
order. 

The moſt beneficial ſort of 
Mould or Earth, appearing on 
the ſurface (for we ſhall not at 
preſent penetrate lower than- is 
neceſlary for the planting and 
propagation of Vegetables) as 
it conſiſts of a mixt body, is the 
natural (as I beg leave to call it) 
wnder-turf Earth, and the reſt 
which commonly ſucceeds it, in 
ſtrata 's, or layers, 'till we arrive 
to the barren, and impenetrable 
Rock, be it fat or lean, Loam, 
Clay, Plaſtic, Figuline, or Sme- 
Gic; as Chalk, Marle, Fullers- 
Earth, Sandy, Gravelly, Stony, 
Rock, Shelly, Coal, or Mineral ; 

ſuch 
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ſuch as with the Ancients were 
the Creta, Argilla, SmeFica, To- 
phacea, Pulla, Alba, Rufa, Colum- 
bina, Macra, Carioſa, Rubrica (l. 
name them promiſcuouſly ) to be. 
found in the old Geoponic Au-' 
thors, to whom I refer the Cri- 
tical. 

Moſt, or all, of theſe lying (as 
I affirm'd) in Beds, one upon ano- 
ther, from ſofter to harder, better 
to worſe, uſually determine in 
Sand, Gravel, Stone, Rock, or 
Shell, which of we frequently 
meet with in Marſh and Fenny 
Delves, and ſometimes even at 
the foot of high Mountains, af- 
ter divers ſucceſſions of different 
Moulds. 

I begin with what commonly 
firſt preſents it ſelf under the re- 
moved Turf, and which, for ha- 
$ ving never been violated by the 
> Spade, or received any foreign 
4 mixture, we will call the Yirgin- 
Earth ; not that of the CC 

ut 
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bur as we find it lying about a 
foot deep, more or leſs, 1n our 
Fields, before you come to any 
manifeſt alteration of colour or 
perfetion. This ſurface-Mould 
1s the beſt, and ſweeteſt, being 
enriched with all that the Air, 
Dews, Showers, and Celeſtial In- 
fluences can contribute toit: For 
'tis with good Earth, as with ex- 
cellent Water, that's the belt, 
which with leaſt difficulty re- 
ceives all external qualities; for 
the fatneſs of this Under-turf 
Mould, being drawn up by the 
kindly warmth of the Sun to its 
ſuperticies, ſpends but little of 
its vigour in the Graſs and tender 
verdure which it produces, and 
eaſily nouriſhes without diffipa- 
ting its virtue, provided no rank 
Weeds, or predatitious Plants 
(conſummating their Seeds) be 
luffered to grow and exhauſt it ; 
but maintains its natural force, 
and is therefore of aſl other un- 

| cultivated 
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cultivated Earths, the moſt grate- 
ful to the Husbandman. 

Now as the reſt of incumbeart 
and ſubjacent Earths approach 
this 1n virtue, ſo are they to be 
valued; and of theſe there are 
ſeveral kinds, diſtinguiſhable by 
their ſeveral conſtitutions: The 
beſt of which is black, fat, yet 
porous, light, and ſufficiently te- 
nacious, without any mixture of 
Sand or Gravel, riſing 1n pretty 
groſs Clods at the firſt breaking 
up of the Plow; but with little 
labour and expoſure falling to 
pieces, but not crumbling alto- 
= into Duſt, which is the 

efect of a more vicious ſort. Of 
this excellent biack Mould (fit 
almoſt for any thing without 
much manure) there are three 
kinds, which differ in hue and 
goodneſs. 

The next layer in ſerzes to this, 
is uſually mixt with a ſprinkling 
of Stones, ſomewhat hard, yet 
friable, 
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friable, and when well aired and 
ſtirred, is not to be rejected; the 
looſneſs of it, admitting the re- 
freſhment of ſhowers, renders it 
not improper for Trees and Plants 
which require more than ordi- 
nary Moiſtures. Declining from 
this in perfeCtion, 1s the darkiſh- 
Gray, or Tawny, which, the deep- 
er you mine, riſes vein'd with yel- 
low, and ſometimes reddiſh, till 
It end 1n pale; and 1f you pene- 
trate yet farther, commonly 1n 
Sand, and a gritty ſtone. 

Of a ſecond Claſs, is Mould of 
an obſcure Colour alſo, more de- 
licate grain, tender, cheſſum and 
mellow; clear of ſtones and grit- 
tineſs, with an eye of Lome and 
 8and, which renders it light 
enough, yet moiſt, of all other 
the moſt deſirable for Flowers and 
the Coronary Garden. 

To this we add, a yet more 
obſcure, and ſandy Mould, ac- 
compamied with a natural fatti- 

neſs, 
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geſs, and this, though rarer, is 
incomparable for almoſt any ſort 
of Fruit-Trees. - 

A third participates of ' both 
the former, fattiſh; yet inter= 
ſperſed with ſmall Flints and Peb- 
bles; not to be altogether neg- 
lected. wes 

A fourth: is totally ſandy, and 
that of divers colours, with ſome- 
times a'bottom of Gravel, now 
and then Rock, and not ſeldom 
Clay; and, as the foundations 
are, ſo is it mare or leſs retentive 
of moiſture , and tolerable fot 
Culture : But all Sand does eafi- 
ly admit of Heat and Moiſture, 
and yet for' that not much the 
better; for either it diſmiſſes and 
lets them paſs too foon, and {b 
ccontraCts no ligature; or retains 
1t too long; eſpecially where 
-the bottom 1s of Clay, by which 
It parches, or chills, producing 
'nothing but Moſs, and diſpoles 
<to Cancerons infirmities: But 
_ B if, 
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if, as (©merimes it fortunes, that 
the Sand have a ſurface of more 
genial mould, and a fand of Gra- 
yel or looſe ſtone; though ir'do 
not long mainrain the virtue it 
receives from Heaven; ' yet 1t 
produces as forward. ſpringing, 
and is rarent of ſweet Graſs; 
which, though ſoon burat up in 
dry weather, is as ſoon recover'd, 
with the firſt rain that falls. 
Of pure and ſbeere-Sand,there's 
white, black,blewiſh,red, yellow, 
hariher, and milder, and ſome 
meer dult in-appearance, none of 
them to. be delired alone; but 
the grey-black, ,and aſh-colour'd, 
and that + which frequently is 
found in hearhy Commons, or 
the travelling kind, volatile, and 
excceding light, is the moſt inſj- 
-Pi«!, and worlt of all. I do not 
here ſpeak 'of the Sea-Sands, 
which is of admirable virtue, and 
uſc in mixtures, and to be ſpread 
on ſome lands, becauſe it has 
been 
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been deſcrib'd ſo accurately 
already in a juſt diſcourſe, 
upon another occaſion, by an 
experienced Gentleman , dwel- 
ling in the Weſtern parts, where 
this Manure is ly under- 
ſtood , and recommended to 
more general uſe. 

As of Sands, ſo are there as 
different forts of Cleys, and of 
as different colours, whereof 
there is a kind ſo obftinate and 
ill-natured, as almoſt nothing 
will ſubdue it, and another ſo vo- 
racious and greedy, as nothing 
will fatiate, without exceeding 
induftry, becauſe it ungratefully 
devours all that is applyed to it, 
turning it into as arrant Clay as 
it ſelf: Some Clays are more pin- 
guid than other; ſome more {lip- 
pery ; all of them tenacious of 
Water on the ſurface, where it 
ſtagnates and chills the plant, 
without penetrating, and in dry 
ſeaſons colſtive, and hardening 

B 2 with 
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with the Sun and Wind, moſt of 
them pernicious, and untraCta- 
ble. 

-. The unfuous and fatter Clay 
frequently lyes upon the other, 
having oftentimes a baſis of 
Chalk beneath it ; but neither is 
this worth any. thing, till jt be 
looſened, and rendred more kind, 
ſo as to admit of the air and hea- 
venly influences. 

I had almoſt forgotten Marſh- 
Earths, which though of all 0- 
ther, ſeemingly, the moſt chur- 
liſh, a little after 'tis firſt dug, 
and dryed (when 1t ſoon grows 
hard, and chaps, ) may with la- 
bour, and convenient expoſure, 
be brought to in excellent tem- 
per; for being the produ@t of 
rich Slime, and the ſediment of 


Land-Waters, and Inundations, 


which are uſually fat, as alſo the 
rotting of Sedge, yea, and fre- 
quently of proſtrated Trees, for- 
merly growing in or near _ 
an 
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and in proceſs of time rotted (at 
leaſt the ſpray of them) and now 
converted into mould, becomes 
very profitable Land : But whe- 
ther I may reckon this among the 
natural Earths, I do not contend. 
Of Loams, and Brick-Earths, 
we have ſeveral ſorts, and ſome 
approaching to Clay ; others 
nearer Marle, differing alſo in 
colonr; and if it be not too rude, 
mingled, in juſt proportion, with 
other Mold, an excellent ingre- 
dient in all ſorts of Earth, and 
ſo welcome to the Husbandman, 
and the Gardner eſpecially, as 
nothing does well without a lit- 
tle daſh of it. | 
Of Marle (of ® cold ſad na- 
ture) ſeldom have we ſuch quan- 
tities in Layers, as we have of 
the forementioned Earths ; but 
we commonly meet -with 1t in 
places affeCted to it, and 'tis ta- 
ken out of Pits, at ſeveral = 
and of divers colours, red, whnte, 
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grey, blue, all of them unctuous, 
of a ſlippery nature, and in 
goodneſs, as being pure and im- 
mixt, it ſooner relents after a 
ſhower, and when dryed again, 
flackens and crumbles into duſt, 
without induration, and grow- 
ing hard again. | 
Laſtly, Chalk, which 1s Iike- 
wiſe of ſeveral kinds and colours, 
hard, ſofter, fine, courſer, —_—_ 
ry and marly, and apt to diflolve 
with the weather into no unpro- 


 fitable Manure: Some of them 


have a Sandiſh, others a blacker 
and light ſurface; and there is a 
fort which produces ſweet Graſs, 
and Aromatick Plants, and ſome 
fo rank, eſpectally in the Vallies 
of very high Hills, as to feed not 
only Sheep, bat other Cattel, to 

at advantage, as we may ſee 
mdivers places among the Downs 
of Suſſex. But it has a peculiar 


Virtue above all this, to improve 
-other Lands, as we ſhall come to 


-thew. | 
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I forbear to ſpeak: particular 
ly of Fullers-Earth, Tobrcco- Clay, 
and h: tevcral hate Clays; bee 
cauſe they are not fo univerſal, 
and ſerviceable to the Plow and 
Spade; much leſs of Terra Lem- 
ia, Chia, Melita, Hetraria, and 
the reſt of the Sigillate ;  noref 
the Bolus's, waboTos: and Okeres, 
Figuline, Stiptic, Smegmatic,e-6. 
as they are diverſly qualified for 
ſeveral uſes, Medical, and Me- 
chanical; but content my ſelf 
with thoſe [ have already c eye 
merated. 

Now befides the' Deſcription 
and Charatters ye have given of 
= ſeveral MonJdyand Earths,es 

refide in therr ſeveral Beds 
ay Couches, there are divers 

- 5 Indications, by -which' we 
may difcgver cheir qualities and 
perfeQions z, as ambnpft other, # 
moſt infalfible one is; "its diſpofi 
tion to melt, and. ramble? into 
fine morſels, not tttn to ' Mud 
B 4 and 
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and Mortar, upon the deſcent of 
entle ſhowers, how hard ſoeyer 
it ſeem before, and. if in ſtir- 
ring it .riſs rather, 1n granules, 
than maſly Clods. : +, ©. 

. If excavating a Pit, the Mould, 
you exhauſt,, more than fill it-a- 
gain, Virgil tells us 'tts good Au: 
gury 3 upon, which Lqurewber- 
gizs affirms, .that at Wittember 
in Germany, where, the Moul 
lies ſo cloſe, as.it does npt reple- 
'niſh the fols, ,out of which it has 
been dug , the Corg which is 
ſown in that Country, ſoon de- 
generates into Ryez-and what is 
{till more remarkable, that the 
Rye ſown in Thuringia (where 
the Earth is leſs compacted) Fey 
yerts, after three Crops, fo. 
Wheat again, 

/;;My Lord Bacon directs. to the 
obſervation of the. Rain-bow. 
where; its extremity: ſeems torelt, 
as pointing to a more roſcid and 
kertile Mould; but this, I con- 
| ceive, 
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ceive, may be-very fallactous, it 
baving two horas, or baſes, which 
are eyer oppolite. 
-.. But the ſituation and declivi- 
ty of the place is commonly a 
more certain.gark ; as what lyes 
under a Southern, or South-Eaſt 
riſing ground; But this is alſo 
eligible according to the purpo- 
ſes you would , employ it for 
-4Ls Plants affe&ing hotter,other 
colder expoſures z ſome delight 
to dwell on. the Hills, others in 
the Vallies, and cloſer Seatsz and 
ſome again are; indifferent to ei- 
ther z but . generally ſpeaking, 
moſt of them .chuſe the warm, 
and more benign; and. the bot- 
toms are univerſally fertile, be- 
ing the recipients of. what. the 
ſhowers bring -down to; them 
from the Hills. and more cleva- 
ted parts; 

ar infallible cation is 
thenature, and floridneſs of the 
Fans which officiouſly, jt  pro- 

| ducesz 
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duces ; as where Thiſtles ſponta- 
neouſly thrive z where the Oak 
ows tall and ſpreading ; and as 
the Plant is of kind, fo to pro- 
gnoſtic for what Tillage, Layer, 
or other uſe the ground 1s-pro- 
per; Time, Straw-berries, Betony, 
e$c. dire@t ro Wood; Camomile, 
to a Mould diſpoſed for Corn, and 
I add, to Hortulan furniture z 
Burnet, to Paſtore; Mallows to. 
Roots, and the like, as my Lord 
YVerwlam and others obſerve. 

Oa the contraty, ſome ground 
there is (o cold, as natural} 
brings forth nothing but Gerfl 
and Broom, Holly, Tew, Juniper, 
Tvy, Box, &c. which may happi- 
ly direct us to the 'planting of 
Pine, Firs, the Phillyreas, Spa- 
ifh' Broom, and other perennial 
verdures in ſuch places. 

Moſ:,Ruſbes, WildTanſy, Sedge, 
Flags, Ferne, Tarrow, and where 
Plants appear. wither'd or blaſt- 
ed, ſhrubby, andcurF'd, (which 
are 
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are the effe&s of immoderate 
wet, heat, and cold interchan- 
geably ) are natural auguries of 
a curſed Soil. Thus as by the 
Plant we may conjecture of the 
Mould ; ſo by the Mould may we 
parts atthe Plant : The more her- 
bacecous and tender, ſpringin 
from the gentle Bed ; the —_—_ 
and rougher Plants, from the 
rude and churliſh: And as ſome 
Earths appear to be totally bar- 
ren, and fome though not altoge- 
ther ſo unfruitful, yet wanting 
ſalacity to conceive, vigour to 
produce, and ſenfibly cluding all 
our pains; ſo thereis other, which 
is perpetually pregnant, and this 
is likewiſe a good prognoſtic, 
Upon thefe, and ſuch like 
hints, in propoſals of tranſplant- 
ing &pices, and, other exotic ra- 
rittes, from either T-dies; the 
curious ſhould be ftudious to pro- 
cure of the natural Mould in 
which they grow (and this —_ 
e 
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be effeted to good proportion, 
by the balaſting of Ships) either 
to plant, or nouriſh them in from 
the Seed, till they were of age, 
and had gained ſome ſtability of 
roots and ſtem, and become ac- 
quainted with the Genius of our 
Climate ; or for Eſſays of Mix- 
tures, to compole the like. 

By the goodneſs, richneſs, hun- 
orineſs and tincture of the Wa- 
ter ſtraining through grounds, 
and by the weight and ſluggiſh- 
neſs of it, compared with the 
lighter, conjecture alſo may be 
i as in part we have = 
ed. 

To conclude, there are almoſt 
none of our Serſes, but may of 


right pretend to give their verdict 


here, and firſt, | 
By the Odowr or Smel}, con- 
taining (as my Lord YVerulam at- 


firms.) the juice of Vegetables 


already as it were concotted and 
prepared; ſo as after long 
drowths, 
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drowths, upon the firſt rains, good 
and natural Mould will emit a 
moſt agreeable -ſcent; and in 
ſome places (as Alonſo Barba, a 
conſiderable Spaniſh Author te- 
ſtifies_) approaching the moſt ra- - 
viſhing perfumes; as on the' con- 
trary, if the ground be diſpoſed 
to any Mineral, or other il} qua- 
lity, ſending forth Arſerical, and 
very noxious ſteams; as we find 
from our Marſhes and Fenny- 
rounds. 

By the Taſte, and that with 
good reaſon; all Earths abound- 
ing more or leſs in their peculiar 
Salts, as well as Plants; ſome 
ſveer and more grateful; others 
bitter, mordacious, or aſtringent 3 
ſome flat and inſipid; all of them 
to be detected by percolation of 
untainted Water _—_— them 3 
though there be who aftirm, that 


the beſt Earth, like the beſt Wa- 
ter, and Oy], has neither Odour, 
nor Taſte. COT 


By 
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By the Towch, if it be terere; 
fatty, deterſive, and ſlippery, or 
more alſperous , gritty, porous 
and fryable z likewiſe, if it ſtick 
to the fingers hike Bird-lime, or 
melt end diſſolve on the tongue 
like Burter : Furthermore, good 
and exccllent Earth ſhould be of 
the ſame conſtitution, and not of 
contrary, as ſoft and hard ; char- 
liſh and mild; moiſt and dry; 
not too unftuous nor too lean, 
but reſoluble, and of a juſt and 

rocreative temper, combinin 
into a light, and ealily crumbling 
Mould; yet conſiſtent, and apt 
to be wrought and kneaded, ſuch 
as having a mrodicum of Loam 
naturally riling with it, to en- 
tertain the moiſture, does nei- 
ther dehile the Fingers, nor cleave 
much to the Spade, which eaſily 
enters it, and ſuch as is uſually 
found under the turf of Paſture 
Grounds,upon which Cattel have 
beca long ted and foddered; In a 
word, 
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word, that is the beſt Earth to 
all Senſes, which 1s blackiſh, cuts 
like Butter, ſticks not obſtinate- 
ly, but is (ſhort, light, breaking 
into {mall Clods, is ſweet, will be 
temper d without cruſting or 
chapping in dry weather, or (as 
we (ay) becoming Mortar in wet. 
Laſtly, by the Sight, from all 
the Iaſtances of Colour, and o- 
ther viſible Indications ; For the 

common opinton is (though 1 
lince exploded by Columel/a_) that 
all hot, and choleric grounds, are 
red or brown; cold and dry, 
blackiſh; cold and moiſt, whi- 
tiſþ; hot and moiſt, raddy; 
which yet, exhalations from Mi- 
nerals, the hear of the Sun, and 
other accidents may cauſe; but 
generally, they give preeminence 
to the darker Grays; next,tothe 
Ruſſetz theclear Tawny is found 
worſe : the light and dark-aſh-co- 
lour (light alſo of weight, and 
reſembling Alhes,)) good for no- 
thing; 
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thing; but the yellowiſh-req/ 
worſt of all. And all theſe are 
fit to be known, as contributin 
to noble and uſefu] Experiments, 
upon due and accurate Compa- 
riſons, and enquiry from the ſe- 
veral-Particles of their Conſtitu- 
tions,” Figures, and Modes, as far 
at leaſt, as we can diſcover them 
by the beſt auxiliaties of Afrcro- 
ſcopes, Lotions, Strainers, Calct- 
nations, Triturations and grind- 
ings, upon ſach diſcovery to 
judge of their 'qualities, and by 
ellaying variety of mixtures, and: 
imitating all forts of Mould; fo- 
reign'or Indigern, to compound 
Earths' as near as'may be reſem- 
bling the natural, - for any ſpeci- 
al or curious uſe, and be thereby 
enabled tro alter the genius of 
Grounds as we fee occalion. 
The conſideration of this it 
was, which gave me the curioſi: 
ty to-fall upon the examining 'of 
a Collettion I had made of ſeve: 


ral 
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ral ſorts both of Earth and Soils, 
ſuch as I could find about this 
Territory z whereof ſome I 
waſhed, to find by what would 
melt, reſide, or paſs away in the 
percolation, of. what viſible Fi- 
gure they chiefly ſeemed to con- 
fiſt, armed as I was with an indit- 
ferent Microſcope, of which be 
pleaſed to rake this brief ac- 
count. | 

Gravelly and Arenous Earths of 
ſeveral. ſorts, before they were 
waſhed, appeared to be, moſt of 
it, rough Cryſtals, of which 
ſome very tranfparent and gem- 
my ; few of them ſharp or angu- 
lar, but roundiſh; mixed with 
Atoms and Particles of a mineral 
hue, which being well dryed, 
and bruiſed on a hard ſerpentine 
Stone, and Mul/ar of the ſame, 
was With little labour reduced to 
an 1mpalpable whitiſh Sand, un- 
tranſparent, as it happens in the 


bruifings of moſt, though never 
C ſo 
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ſo diaphanous bodies, which may 
be fo reduced. 

Tellow Sand had the appea- 
rance of Amber; bruiſed, an un- 
tranſparent paler Sand. 

Fat rich Earth, full of black 
ſpots, without much diſcolour- 
ing the water (as hardly did = 
of the Sands at all) being dryed, 
was reduced to a delicate ſandy 
Duſt, with very little bright- 
neſs, 

Marſh Earth contained a confi» 
derable quantity of Sand, the reſt 
reſembled the Fat Earth. 

The UVnder-paſture mould had 
likewiſe a ſandy mixture, and 
what paſſed with the water after 
evaporation, ſeemed to be an 1m- 
palpable, and very fine: untran- 
ſparert Sand. 

Clay confiſted of moſt excee- 
ding ſmooth and round Sands 
of ſeveral opacous colours. 

Potters-Earth,of different ſorts, 
ground ſmall, became like _ 

| O 
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of a yellowiſh grey, and other 
colours, exceeding polite and 
ſmooth. | 

A certain yellowiſh loamy Earth, 
which had been brought to me, 
with ſome Orange-Trees out of 
Ttaly, was reduced to a bright 
ſoft Sand, appearing more gem- 
my than in the other Loams. 

Chalk reſembled fine white 
Flower, and ſome of it ſparkling, 
eſpecially the harſher ſort ; but 
the ien''er, not. | 

Fullers-Earth appeared like 
Gum tragacanth, a little wetted, 
ſeemingly ſwelled, yet gliſtering ; 
but when reduced to a fine Juſt 
a ſmooth Sand, 

Tabacco-Barth,not much bruiſ- 
ed, was juſt like white Starch; 
waſhed, and well dryed, it re- 
ſembled the whiteſt Flower of 
Wheat a little candyed : I had 
not the opportunity of TINY 
the ſeyeral forts of Marles; an 
ſo I proceed tothe Dung-. 
C 2 Neats- 
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Neats-Dung (the Cattel fed on- 
Iy with Fodder, or little Graſs, 
Oe 'twas in the Winter '| made 
my obſervations) appeared to be 
nothing but ſtraws in the entire 
ſubſtance, and colour little alter- 
ed, ſave what a certain ſlippery 
mucilage gave them, ſprinkled 
with a gliſtring Sand, like Atoms 
of Gold; but upon waſhing and 
drying again, the tenacious mat- 
ter vaniſhed, and the ſtraws ap- 
peared ſeparated and clear. 

Sheeps-Dung was much like the 
former, only the ſpires and blades 
of a fine ſhort graſs conglomera- 
ted and rolled up in the Pellets, 
and the glew about it leſs viſcous, 
but it paſſed alſo away in the lo- 
tion. q 

Swines-Dung had the reſem- 
blance of dirty Bees Wax, min- 
pled with ftraws and husks, which 
ſcemed like candied Eringo, and 
{ome like Angelica Roots. | 

The Soil of Horſes oRHRns 
ke 
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like great wiſps of Hay, and lit- 
tle ſtraws, thin of mucilage, and 
which being waſhed, was eaſily 
to be diſcerned by a naked Eye. 
Dears-Dung . much reſembled 
that of Sheeps. 
Pigeons-Dung conſiſted of a 
ſtiff- glutinous matter, eaſily xe- 
ducible ro duſt of a grey colour, 
with fome husky Atoms, after 
dilation. Laſtly, ps 
The Dung of Poxltry, was fo 
full of Gravel, finall ftones, and 
ſand, 'that there appeared little 
or no other ſubſtance, ſave a' ye- 
ry ſmall portion' both of white 
and "blackiſh viſcous matter 
twiſted np together 5 of all the 
other, the moſt fatid and: il} 
ſmelling. | 
Theſe were all T had time and 
leiſure to examine, I cannot ſay 
with all the accurateneſs they 
were capable of, but ſufficiently 
to encourage the more curious, 
and to ſatisfie my ſelf, that the 
C 3 very 
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very fineſt Earth , and beſt of 
Moulds, howeycr to appearance 
mixt with divers imperfeCt Bo- 
dies, may, for ought we know, 
conſiſt more of ſezdy particles, 
than of any other whatſoever; 
at leaſt, if from this Criteriow we 
may be allowed to pronounce, 
what they ſcem to the Eye, 
Sands, Cryſtals, or Salts (call 
them what you pleaſe ;)the con- 
fideration of which being (o uni- 
verſally the cauſe of Vegetation, 
was no ſmall inducemeat to me, 
to ſee, if by examining the ſeve- 
ral Earths, (though but by a cur- 
fory iaſpecion_) I might poſlibly 
deteft, what Rudimeats of ſuch 
a Prixciple there were lurk- 
ing in them, abſtractedly taken ; 
not that I opine Earth to be Salt 
alone, and nothing elſe (though 
perhaps little more beſides Sul- 
phur,) for ſo it produces no Ve- 
__ that I know of, without 

ater to diſſolve and qualife & 

or 
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for inſumption, and perhaps ſome 
other matter fitted to receive the 
Seeds, and keep the Plaat ſteady ; 
which yet for ought [ can diſcern, 
is alſo but a finer ſort of Sand, 
the clammine(s of it being rather 
ſomerhing <xtrinſecal and acci- 
dental to it, than any thing na- 
tural, and originally conſtitutive; 
For, the combination of theſe ſe- 
veral Moulds, which gives the 
ligature, (lipperine(s, and a di- 
vers temper, ſeems rather to be 
cauſed by the perpetual and ſuc- 
ceſlive rotting of the Graſs, Plants, 
Leaves, Branches, Moſs, and ©o- 
ther excreſcences growing upon 
it (than any peculiar or ſolitary 
principle apart) which in long 
tract of time, has amaſſed toge- 
ther a (ubſtance heterogeneons to 
the ruder Particles, which after 
the dilutions of the ſuperficies 
(that is of the rich and fatter 
Mould) appears to be little other 
than $4-d, or fixed Salts, of va- 

C 4 rious 
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rious Figures and Colours; 


ſince even the moſt obdurate and 
flinty Pebble, beaten and-ground 
to powder, or by Calcination re- 
duced to an impalpable duft, is 
as fine both to the Eye, and 
{mooth to the touch, as the moſt 
Smedtic Earths and Marles them- 
ſelves ; ſuch, at leaſt, as you (hall 
colle&t from the ſubſidence ( to 
appearance) of the moſt Cryſtal 
Waters, precipitated by deliqua- 
ted Oyle of Tartar, or the like; 
and the more they be ſubdued 
and broken, the harder they will 
proye, if (cleared of their 3- 
troxs parts) they paſs the Potters 
Fire, however they ſeemed be- 
fore to be of different conſtitu- 
tion: This 1s evident in Veſlels 
made of Tabacco-Clay, or what- 
ever the material be, which has 
of late been fo ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed, tor the finding out of a 
compoſition ('1t ſo I may call it) 


\ nothing 1uferiour to the hardeſt 
Poxr- 
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Poxrcelain, and almoſt as beauti- 


ful (by a worthy Member of this Mr.#ook. 


Society ). 

But to return to our ſuperfici- 
al Earth, which we call the Mozld, 
I affirm it to grow and increaſe 
yearly in depth from the Cau- 
ſes aforeſaid and in ſome places, 
to that proportion, as to have 
raiſed no inconſiderable Hills 
and Eminences, by the acciden- 
tal fall and rotting of Woods 
and: Trees; ſuch as Birch, and 
Beech, ec. which are not of a 
conſtitution to' remain long in 
the ground (as Fir, 04k, Elme, 
and ſome other Timber will do, 
and grow the harder) without 
corruption, and relenting into 
Mould as ſoft and tender as what 
they firſt were ſown or planted 
in; and of this I am able to give 
undenyable Inſtances. T inſift'nort 
here on the perpetual ſucceſfions, 
and generations of Flints, and 
other Stones, in-the ſame places, 
where 
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where they have been ({edulouſly 
gathered off, by many (not im- 


' probably) thought to, proceed 


from Worm-caſts, hardened by 
the air, and a certain lapideſcent 
ſuccus, or ſpirit, which it meets 
with: And this, for happening 
moſt on Downs, very much ex- 
poled (yet undiſturbed_) is the 
more probable z as, on the other 
fide, it eſtabliſhes our conjecture 
of the pureſt Moulds being ca- 
pable of ſuch a change; that 
which is thus caſt up by the 
Worms, being ſo exceedingly 
elaborated and refined : There- 
fore let no man be over-confident, 
that becauſe ſome Earths are 
ſoft, fat, and ſlippery, they may 
not poſſibly conliſt of Sands (of 
which there are ſo many kinds, ) 
fiace 'tis evident, that even all 
follile Bodies, which can be re- 
duced and brought to fands, 
may by contrition of the Parti- 
cles be rendred ſo minute, asto 

emulate 
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emulate the fineſt Earths we have 
enumerated; the compactedneſs, 
and accidental mixtures reſulting 
(as we affirm) from things ex- 
trinſecal, not excluding exhala- 
tions, paſlage of liquors and ſe- 
veral juices to them, or convey- 
ed by ſubterraneous ſteams and 
influences; be the Stones or 
Rock Glareons, Metallic, Teftace- 
0x5, $4lts,or any other Concretes 
whatſocver. And what, if we 
ſhould indeed ſuſpet all Earth to 
be arrant Selt, nay Glaſs, and 
that Glaſs, how hard ſoever, 
the of-ſpring and child of water, 
the moft fluid, cryſtalline, ſincere 
and void of all other qualities ? 
'tis not impoſlible, I think, but 
by the different texture of its 
parts, even that liquid Element 
may be brought to the confi- 
ſtence of a moſt different body 
to what it appears: We know, 
that Water (beſides that it was 
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veſted the Chaos) was by ſome 
thought to be'the Mother of 
Earth , (nay the principia ſoluta 
of all mixts whatſoever, } and 
that the bottom of the Sea was 
made by a perpetual ''Hypoſtaſts 
or ſubſidence, which precipitated 
from every part of it to the Cen- 
ter. I do not ſtand to juſtific 
theſe ſpeculations, but to 1llu- 
ſtrate what I am about; namely, 
that Water is apt cnough to be 
condenſed and'made hard;-and 
crude Merexry, and runninig me- 
tal, CryiFals, Gems, and Pearls, 
do' more reſemble it, than 'that 
dirty and opace body, which we 
uſually denominate Earth: Be- 
ſides we find, how divers Waters, 
not only indurate and petritie 0- 
ther ſubſtances, but grow into 
Stones, and leave a rocky Callus 
where they drop and continually 
pals; and that all ſands and ſtones 
are' not: diaphanous ; therefore 
thatis no eviction, but that they 

might 
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might once have been fluid, fince 
their opacity may be adventitious 
and proceed from ſundry acci- 
dents ; ſo as granting this Hypo- 
theſis, we are leſs to wonder, that 
this matter 1s above all other fo 
diſpoſed to Vegetation, and apt 
to produce Plants indued with 
Colour, Weight, Taſte, Odour, 
and with ſundry medical and o- 
ther virtues, as I think that ex- 
cellent Philoſopher Mr. Boy/c ( an 
ornament of this Soczety ) does 
ſomewhere make out from the 
various Percolations, ConcoGt- 
ons, and Circulations of that 
fruitful AJenſirue : And if that 
be true, that there 1s but one 
Catholic, homogeneous, fluid mat- 
ter, ( diverſified only by ſhape, 
ſize, motion, repoſe, and various 
texture of the minute Particles 1t 
conliſts of; and from which at- 
kections of matter, the divers 
qualities reſult of particular bo- 
dies;) What may not mixture, 


and 
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and an attent inſpeQion into the 
anatomical parts of the vegeta- 
ble family in time produce, for 
our compoſing of all ſorts of 
Moulds and Soils almoſt imagi- 
nable, which is the drift of my 
preſent Diſcourſe? And why 
might not Solomon by this means 
have really had all kinds of 
Plants in his incomparable Gar- 
dens ? even Ebony, Cloves, Cin- 
24mon, and from the Cedar to 
the Shrab, ſuch as grew only in 
the remoteſt regions, furniſhed 
( as he doubtleſs was) with fo 
extraordinary an inſight into aff 
natural things, and powers, for 
the compoſing of Earths, and 
aſſigning them their proper mix- 
tures and ferments, I do not 
here enquire, whether there be 
not a Panſperme univerſally dif- 
fuſed, individuated, and fpecifi- 
ed in their ſeveral Matrixes, and 
receptacles pro ratione mixti (as 
they ſpeak) but I think rhere 
might 
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might very unexpeted Pheno- 
menas be brought to Iight, m 
vegetable productions, did men 
ſenouſly apply themſelves to 
make ſuch poſlible tryals, as is in 
the power of Art to efte&t; and 
how far Soils may be diflembled, 
and the Air and Weter attem- 
pered, (at leaſt for ſome curio- 
ſfities, which may give light to 
more uſeful —_ do not con- 
clude; but I ſhould expe@ very 
rare and conſiderable things from 
an attentive and diligent Endea- 
vour. To this end, the raiſing 
of artificial Dews and Miſts im- 
pregnated with ſeveral qualities, 
for the more natural refreſhment 
of ®x0:ic Plants, were, it may be, 
no hard matter to effet, no more 
than were the modification of 
the Air abroad, as well as in our 
more confined Reſerves, where 
we ſet them in for Hyemation, 
and during the moſt rigorous 
Colds. As for mixtures of Earth; 

Plants 
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Plants we know are nouriſhed by 
things of like affnity with the 
conſtitution of the Soil which 
produces them; and therefore 


'tis of ſingular importance, to be, 


well read in- the Alphabet o 
Eartihs and Compoits: For, as we 
have ſaid, Plants affe& the Ararſb, 
Boe, Mountain, Vally, Sand, Gra- 
vel, fat and lean Mould, accord- 
ing to their tempers; and for 
want of $kill in this, the ſame 
Plant rot only Janguiſhes and 
ſtarves, but ſome we find to 
grow (o luxuriate, as to change 
their very ihapes, colours, leaves, 
roots, and ' other parts, and to 

row almo!{t out of knowledge of 
the skilfullelt Botaniſts 3 not 
here to ſpeak of what alterations 
do accrue from tranſplanting and 
Irrigations alone, T mention this, 
to incite the curious to eflay ar- 
tificial Compoſitions in defe& of 
the natural Soil; to make new 
confections of Earths and Moulds 
for 
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for the entertaining of the moſt 
generous and profitable Plants, 
as well as curious; eſpecially if, 
as I hinted, we could skill to mo- 
difie alſo the Air about them, 
and make the remedy as well re- 
gional as topical; and why not 
for other Kruits (Strangers yet 
amongſt us) as for Oranges, Le- 
mons, Pomegranats, Figs, and 0- 
ther precious Trees, which of 
late are become almoſt indeni- 
zon'd amongſt us, and grow eve- 
ry generation more reconcilea- 
ble to the Climate ? 

Here we might enlarge upon 
the ſeveral enquiries | 
ſuggeſted : As, how far Principles 
might be multiplyed, and ditfte- 
renced by alteration and conden- 
ſation? Whether Earth, ſtript of 
all heterogeneity, and uniform 
particles, retain only weight,and 
an inſipid ficcity ? And whether 
it produce or afford any thing 


more than embracement to the 
D firſt 
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firſt rudiments of Plants, prote- 
tion to the roots, and ſtability 
to the ſtem; unprolific, as they 
ſay, 'till married to ſomething of 
a more maſculine virtue which 
irradiates her; but otherways, 
nouriſhing only from what it at- 
trats, without any a&tive or ma- 
terial contribution : Theſe in- 
deed, with many other queries, 
do appoſitely come in here; but 
it would perhaps render this Di- 
ſcourſe more prolix, than uſeful, 
to enter upon them in detaille; 
nor is it for me to undertake fj 

culations of ſo abſtruſe a nature, 
without unpardonable oftenta- 
tion ; and therefore having only 
offered ſomething towards the 
diſcovery of the great varieties, 
and choice of Earths, (ſuch as 
we Gardiners and Ruſtics for the 
moſt part meet with in our 
Grounds, ) my next endeayour 
ſhall be to ſhew, how we may 
improve the beſt, and preſcribe 


remedy | 
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remedy to the worſt, by labour 
and ſtirring only, which being 
the leaſt artificial, approaches the 
neareſt to Nature, 

At the firſt breaking up of 
your Ground therefore, let there 

a pretty deep Trench or Fur- 
row made throughout, of com- 
petent depth c as the manner 1s 
of experienced Gardiners, ) the 
Turt being firſt pared off, and 
laid by it ſelf, with the firſt 
Mould lying under it, and that of 
the next in ſuccefſion, that ſo 
they may both participate of the 
Air, Showers, and Influences, to 
which they are expoſed; and 
this is to be done in ſeverals, as 
deep as you think fit, that is, ſo 
far, as you find the Earth well na- 
tur'd; or you may fling it up in 


ſeveral ſmall mounds or lumps, 


ſuffering the Froſts and Snows of 
a Winter or two (according as 
the nature of it ſeems to require) 
paſs upon them, beginning your 
2 work 
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work about the commencement 
of Autumn, before the Mould 
becomes too ponderous and {]ug- 
giſh; though ſome there are, 
who chuſe an earlier ſeaſon, and 
to open their Ground when the 
Sun approaches, not when he 
retires : But certainly, to have 
the whole Winter before us, does 
beſt temper and prepare it for 
thoſe impregnating agents. 

In ſeparating the ſurface-mould 
from the. deeper, whether you 
make a Trench, or dig holes to 
plant your Trees in,be it for Stan 
dards, Eſpalieres, or Shrubs ; the 
longer you expole it, and leave 
the receptacles open (were it 
for two whole Winters) it ſoon 
would recompenſe your expe- 
dation ; and eſpecially, if when 
you come to Plant, you diſpoſe 
of the beſt and fatteſt Earth at 
the bottom; which if it be of 
ſweet and ventilated Jud of 
Ponds, or High-way-Duſt, were 
prefer- 
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preferrable to all the artificial 
Compoits you can deviſe: In de- 
fect of this, (where it cannot be 


had in quantity) caſt in the up- 


per Twrfs (if not already con- 
ſumed) the 80d . downwards, 
with the next adhering Mould 
for half a foot in thickneſs ; on 
thisa layer of well-matur'd Dung ; 
then as much of the Earth which 


was laſt flung out, mixing them 


very well together : Repeat this 
proceſs for kinds, mixture, and 
thickneſs, till your trenches and 
heles be filled four or five Inches 
above the level or area of the 
Ground, to which it will quick- 
ly ſubſide upon the firſt refreſh- 
ings, and a very gentle treading 
to eſtabliſh the Tree. Fruit 
planted in ſuch Mould you will 
find to proſper infinitely better, 
than where young Trees are 
clapt 1n at if nM in new- 
broken-up Earth, which 1s always 
cold and ſluggiſh, and ill com- 
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plexion'd ; nor will they require 
(as elſe they do) to be rpptred 
every foot with freſh Soil, before 
they be able to put forth | 
and ſpreading roots ; but whic 
it is impoſhible ro convey to 
them, ſo as to affet the under- 
parts, by excavating the gtonnd, 
and undermining the Trees (after 
once they arrive to any ftature}) 
without much trouble ard m- 
convenience, and the manite(t re- 
tarding of theit progreſs. 

If you will plant in pizs and 
holes, and not give your. ground 
an univerſal Trenching (which I 
prefer, ) make them the Jarger 
(five foot at the leaſt ſquare) but 
not above half a yard or two 
foot deep, according to the na- 
ture of the Tree. In drefling the 
Roots, be as ſparing as poſlible of 
the Fibers, ' ſmall and tender 
firings (which are as the Emnl- 
gent Veins which inſume and con- 
vey the nouriſhment to the 
whole | 
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whole Tree;) and ſuch of the 
ſtronger and more confirmed 
parts which you trim, cut flo- 
ping, ſo as the wound may beſt 
apply to the Earth. The Head 
or Top I adviſe you to let alone, 
till after the moſt penetrating 
colds be paſt, and then, abour 
February, to take them off, and 
ſhape them as you pleaſe, and as 
the skilful Gardzers can dire 
you. An Orchard thus planted, 
Spring and Autumnal (tirrings of 
the Mould about them is of in- 
credible advantage; and even 
during the hotteſt Summer- 
Months carefully to abate the 
Weeds (but not to.dig above a 
quarter of a Spit-deep, for fear 
of expoſing them to the Sx#, un- 
leſs it be after plentiful ſhowers) 
1s very neceſlary. 

There are, I confeſs, who fanſie 
that this long expoſure of Earth 
before it be employed for a Crop, 
cauſes it to exhale, and ſpend the 
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virtue which it ſhould retain; bur, 
provided nothing be ſuffered to 
grow on it whillt it lyes thus 
rough and falow, there's no dan- 
ger of that; there being 1n truth 
no compolt or lztation whatſoe- 
ver comparable to this continual 
motion, repaſtination, and turn- 
ing of the Mould with the Spade; 
the pared-off Turf (which 1s the 
very fat and effloreſcence of the 
Earth_) and eyen Weeds with 
their vegetable $a/ts, ſo collet» 
ed into heaps, and expoſed,” be- 
vg reduced and falling into na- 
tural, (\weet, and excellent Mould. 
I ſay, this is a marvellous advan- 
tage, and does in preater mea- 
ſure- ferti]ize the ground alone, 
without any other additament : 
For the Earth, which was former- 
ly dull and unactive, or perhaps 
producing but one kind of Plant, 
will by this culture diſpoſe it 
ſelf to bring forth variety, as it 
lies in depths, be it never ſo pro- 

found, 
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found, cold and crude, the nz 
ture of the Plant always follow 
ing the genius of the Soil ; but 
indeed requiring time, accord- 
ing to the depth from whence 
you fetch it, to purge and pre- 
pare it ſelf, and render it fit for 
conception, evaporating the ma- 
__ halituss and impurities 
of the impriſoned air, laxing the 
parts, and giving eafie delive- 
rance to its oft-ſpring. 

I do not diſpute, whether all 
Plants have their primigenial 
Seeds, and that nothing emerges 
ſpontaneouſly, and at adventure ; 


but, that theſe would riſe freely,in 


all places, if impediments werere- 
moved (of which ſomething has 
already been ſpoken;) 8 to ſhew, 
how pregnant moſt Earths would 
become, were theſe indiſpoſitions 
cured, and that thoſe ſeminal ru- 
diments, wherever latent, were 
free to move and exert their vir- 
tue, by raking off theſe " 
an 
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and Weights which fetter and 
depreſs them, 

It is verily almoſt a miracle to 
ſee, how the ſame Land, with- 
out any other Manure or Culture, 
will bring forth, and even luxu- 
riatez and that the bare raking 
and combing only of a bed of 
Earth, now one way, then ano- 
ther, as to the regions of Hea- 
ven and polar Aſpetts, may di- 
verſifie the annual production, 
which is a ſectet worthy to be 
confidered : I am only to cauti- 
on our labourer as to the pre- 
ſent work, that he do not ftir the 
ground in over-wet and flabby 
weather ; that the Salcas or 
Trench be made to run from 
North to South, and thar, if there 
be occaſion for opening of a freſh 
piece of Earth, for preſent uſe, 
he dig not above one Spit-deep, 
which will be ſufficient to cover 
the roots of any plantable Fruit, 
or other Tree; otherwiſe, not to 
diſturb 
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following; when, if he pleaſe, 
and that the ground ſeem to re- 
quire an haſtier maturation, there 
may be a Crop of Beans, Peaſe, 
or Tyrneps (own upon it, which 
will mellow it exceedingly, and 
deſtroy the noxious Weeds; af- 
ter which, with a flight repaſti- 
natton, one may plant or ſow 
any thing in it freely ; eſpecially 
Roots, which will thrive brave- 
ly; and fo will Trees, provided 
you plant them not too deep, bur 
endeavour to make them ſpread, 
and take im the fucculent virtne 
of the upper Mould; and there- 
fore too deep trenching is not 
always profitable, unleſs it be 
for E ſculent Roots, ſuch as Car- 
rots, Parſneps, Beets, and the like; 
fince Trees , eſpecially Prazt, 
would be tempred even by baits, 
fo run ſhallow; ſuch as pene- 
trate deep, commonly ſpending 
more in Wood and Leaves, than 

in 
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in the burden for which we plant 
them. | 

There is only this caution due, 
that you never plant your Roots 
where - the ſtiff and churliſh 
ground is .likely to be within 
reach of them; for though it be 
neither neceſlary nor convenient, 
they ſhould penetrate deep, it 1s 
yet of high importance, they 
ſhould dilate and ſpread, which 
they will never do in obſtinate 
ms inhoſpitable land (but revert 
back towards the-milder and het- 
ternatured Mould,) which crum- 
ples.the roots, and perverts their 
poſture to their exceeding. dam- 
mage,, And to this infirmity our 
rare Exotic Plants;and Shrubs are 
molt obnoxious, confined as they 
are to their Wooden Caſes, aad 
Teſtaceons Priſons, and therefore 
require-to be frequently trimm'd 
and ſupplyed with freſh and ſuc- 
culent Mould to entertain. the 
Fibers, which elſe; you will find 
to 
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to mat in unexplicable intangle- 
ments, and adhere to the (1des of 
the Veſle], where they dry or 
corrupt. 

Having ſaid thus much of the 
Natural, I ſhould now come tov 
Artificial helps, by application 
of -Dungs, and Compolts; and 
indeed, ſixde ut magnum ſterqui- 
lininme babegs, was old and good 
adyice; but for that there be, 
who affirm any Culture of the 
Earth preferrable to Dung, even 
things ſo ſlight as the haume of 
Peas and Lypines, or any other 
Pulſe (for when I ſpeak of Dungs, 
I mean thoſe excrementitious and 
ſordid materials which we com- 
monly heap up and lay uponour 
Grounds, ) I beg your, patience 
to ſuſpend a while my _—_— 
that leſs pleaſant mixture, and, 
'till it be well air'd and fit for 
uſe, proceed a little farther on 
our former ſubjeq, and try what 
aid we may yet expect from m_ 

in 
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kind and benign means, before 
we come to the groſs and vio- 
lent. For, beſides that ſuch cont- 
poſt (at leaſt ſo prepared as It 
ought to be) isnot every where; 
nor always to be had in quanti- 
ties; to confide in Dungs and 
Ordure is not ſo ſafe and of that 
importance to our Husbandman, 
as {ome are made believe, f(ince 
if we ſhall look back into the beſt 
experience of elder days, we 
ſhall find, they had very little or 
no uſe at all of ſftercoration. 1 
know ſome there be, who attri- 
bute this negle& to the natural 
fertility of the Country, that 'tis 
the bufie nurſe of Vermine, and 
nauſeous accidents; but waving 
theſe, (without intending to 
deſert the aid of Soil in place 
and time, ) I proceed with what 
I call more natural helps; name- 
ly, as we have ſhewed, by open- 
mp, ſtirring, and ventilating the 
Earth, and ſometimes its con- 
trary, 
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trary, by coverture, ſhade, reſt, 
and forbearance for a ſeaſon, as 
we daily ſee it practiſed in our 
worn-out and exhauſted lay- 
fields, which enjoy their Sab- 
baths. *'Tis certain, that for our 
Gardens of Pleaſure, the faweſt 
beauties of the Parterre, require 
rather a fine, quick, friable, and 
well-wrought Mould, than a rank 
or richly dunged. 

[ ſhall here then begin with an 
experiment [ have been taught by 
a learned Perſon of this illuſtri- 


ous Body, from whom have long p, zede; 


fince received the choiceſt docu- 
ments upon this and many curious 
ſubjets. And firſt, That amongſt 
the mechanical aids, ( wherein 
ſtercoration has no hand) that 
of pulyerizing the Earth by con- 
euſion, and breaking it with Plow 
or Spade, is of admirable effet 
to diſpoſe it for the reception of 
all the natural impregnations we 
have been diſcourſing upon, as 
conſtant 
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conſtant and undenyable, I think 
will be evinced. For the' Earth, 
eſpecially if freſh, has a certain 
magnetiſm in it, by which it at- 
trats the Salt, power, or virtue 
(call it either, ) which yu it 
life, and is the Logic of all the 
labour and ſtir we keep about it, 
to ſuſtain us; all dungings and 
other ſordid temperings, being 
but the vicars ſuccedaneous to 
this improvement, which of all 
other makes its return of Fruit, 
or whatſoever elſe it bears, with- 
out imparting any of thoſe il} and 
pernicious qualities, which we 
ſenlibly diſcover trom forced 
grounds; and that not only in 
the Plants which they produce, 
but in the very Animals which 
they feed and nouriſh. 

I know, Laxrembergins (ſome- 
where) denys this, and that Ani- 
mals in preparing Cþyle, tran(- 
mute, alter, and inſume what is 
only their proper aliment; re- 
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jedi ng all that. is ſuperfluous z 


but as our Early Aſparagas, Cauly | 


weri, and divers roots, manl- 
feltly refuteit, ſo does the taſte of 
the fleſh, and milk of Cattel,. and 
eſpecially Fowle, that feed on 
the wild Garlick, Fenny-grals, 
and other rank and putrid things 3 
not here to inſiſt on their ſweet 
and delicate reliſh upon their 
change of Food, and more odo- 
riferous paſture : But to the ex- 
periment. 

Take of the moſt barre Earth 
you can find, draind, if you 
pleaſe, of all its Nitrous Salts, and 
maſculine parts 3 reduce it to a hne 
powder (which may be done even 
in large proportion , by a rude 
Engioe, letting fall a kindot ham- 
mer or beetle at the motion of a 
wheel 3) let this pulveriz'd Earth, 
and for the time unceſſantly agt- 
tated, be expos'd for a Summer 
anda Winter to the viciflitudes 
and changes of the ſeaſons, and in- 
E fluences 
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fluences of Heaven: By this la- 
bour, and reſt from Vegetation, 
you will findit will have obtain'd 
ſuch a generous and maſculine 
pregnancy , within that period, 
as to make good your higheſt ex- 
peQations: And to this belongs 
Sr. Hugh Platts Contrition, or 
Philoſophical Grinding of Earth; 
which upon this expoſure alone, 
without manure of Solle, after 
the like revolution of time, will, 
as he affirms, be able to receive 
an exotic Plant from the fartheſt 
Indies, and cauſe all Vegetables 
to proſper in the molt exalted de- 
gree; and, to ſpeak magnificent- 
ly with that Induſtrious Man, 
to bear their fruit as kindly with 
us, as they do in their natural 
Climates - But alittle to abate of 
this, mode(tly we may ſay, that 
this Culture (eaſy and fimple as 
It is) will be found effeQually 
able to render the Soil of a \moſt 


extenfive Capacity, for the enter- 
tainment 
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tainthent of foreign and un- 
common plants. For to enume- 
rate ſome of its perfe(tionsz ſuch 
as refuſe Dung, and violent ap* 
plications, have here pure Earth 
and ſuch as require aid, a mellow 
and rich mould , impregnated 
with all the bleſſings which the 
Influences of the Heaven, and 
effloreſcence of the Earth can con+ 
tribute to it; fitted, as it is, for 
Generation, and yet ſo reſttain'd 
from it, as greedily to receive 
the firſt Seeds, which are com- 
mitted toit, with a paſſion, and fer- 
vency as it were of animal loye. 
What high and ſublime things 
are ſpoken more upon this, I for- 
bear to proſecute; but in Sir 
Kenelme Digby's diſcourſe of 8ym- 
pathetic Powder he affirmes, that 
the Earth in the years of repoſe 
recovers its Vigor, by the at- 
tration of the Vital Spirits, which 
it receives from the air, and thoſe 
ſuperiour jrradiations, which cn- 
E 3 dow 
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dow fimple Earth with qualities 
promoting fermentation. Andin- 
deed, ſuch a vegetative aCtivity 
I have often obſerv'd in the bare 
expoſure of ſome-Plants but for 
a few hours onely, as has rais'd 
my admiration, particularly inthe 
Aloe, and other kinds of Sedumy, 
which, when to all appearance 
ſhrunk and ſhrivel'd up, have 
fill'd themſelves in a moment, ſet 
out in the Air, when a very few 
drops of water (at the ſame, that 
is, Winter, time) would certain- 
ly have made it rot, and turn 
to a mucilage, as, to my colt, [ 
have experienc'd. And theſe 
Ferments of the Earth, by this 
amity and penial intercourſe 
with the Air, are innumerable, 
ta concoct, digeſt, accelerate, 
and reſtore ; equal to, yea, be- 
yond any artificial enforce- 
ments of Dungs, and compoſt 
whatſoever. But to return to 
duſt again; by the toil we have 

mention'd, 
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mention'd, 'tis found, that Soil 
may be ſo ſtrangely alter'd from 
its former nature, asto render the 
harſh and moſt uncivil Clay ob- 
ſequious to the Huſbandman, and 
to bring forth Roots, and Plants, 
which otherwiſe require the light- 
eſt and holloweſt moulds. 

[Io other caſes and affeCtions, 
the Earth may be likewiſe ferti- 
liz'd as from without, ſo from 
within, by more recondite and 
central Cauſes, and agitations. 
which if in exceſs, may beallay'd 
with ſome feminine or other m1x- 
ture; fince often times, qualities 
too intenſe, rather poyſon dry 
and cholerick grounds, than cony 
duce.to their advantage, as we 
ſha!ll come to ſhew 3 and that 
which makes a cold and moilt 
ground fertile, will deſtroy the 
contrary , as we ſee it in too free 
applications of ſaltz and there- 
fore it requires no ordinary dex- 
terity, to be able to direct where, 
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and what remedies are to be ad- 
miniſtred;z ſince we find it the 
ſame in Vegetable produCtions, as 
in the Animal, where Complexi- 
ons ſhould be ſuited; for wantof 
which care, through avarice, and 
other ſordid Circumſtances, No» 
ble Families themſelves are many- 
times rendr'd Childleſs, which 
might elſe have multipli'd and 
been perpetuated, To illuſtrate 
this by our preſent ſubjet : We 
find, that a thin ſeifing, or ſprink- 
ling of Aſhes, has enriched all the 
higher Paſtures, when, where 
was ſtrew'd too thick, it became 
totally barren: ſometimes again, 
defect of ſufficient depth may be 
eauſe of ſterilityz and ſa it fre- 
quently happens, that the proper 
remedy of ſome hungry and ' 
ſhallow ſurface, is, to ſuperinduce | 
and lay more Earth upon it, and 
to find out the evediam by diligent 
trya's of ſ;me degrees of depths 
in the ſame Soil; but ſolitary, | 

fiogle, 
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fingle,or over-haſty Experiments, 
ore the Earth be prepar'd by 
ſome of our foretnention'd Eflays, 
oy prove diſconraging, and un- 
ſufficient, as my Lord Beconhasoft 
advertis'd ns. | 
Earth is alſo ſometimes improv'd 
by mixtures of Fearn, rotten | 
leaves, and the pourriture of old 
Wood; the haulm of beans, 


—_ and other legamine, which | 


eates, and accelerates Con- 
cotion; for which, and all other 
Medications, the nature of the 
Mould is carefully to be ex- 
amin'd, that application be thade 
a ens 14; as for inſtance, If 
it be ſandy, or other light mixed 
Earth, to imbody 'it with ſotye- 
thing of a fatter nature, as Lime, 
or Marle, (for I yet forbear the 
touch of ordure or animal Com- 
poſts, as the leaſt natural3) and 
be ſure ſo to ſtirr, and lay it(& 
pecially if with Lime) that it 
may not fink too deep, and ſud- 
E 4 dainly 
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dainly, as 'tis apt to do, and fo 
deſert-the ſurface-monld, where 
it ſhould do the feat, and there- 
fore it is to be the oftner renew'd. 
But Maxle enters as properly here, 
and fo does Mudd, Slub of ſlimy 
Waters; eſpecially, if the ſoil be 
grayelly and mixt, which it will 
ſadden-and impinguate, and con- 
ſequently combine 3; but. if. the 
Gravel be wet aud cold, Lime 1s 
preferable: Wherefore the nature 
of the mould ſhould be well ex- 
amin'd before the application ; as 
here arenas. 'and ſandy Earth 
wants ligature, and beſides can- 
fiſting of ſharp and aſperous an- 
gles, wounds and palls, curles 
and dwarfs our Plants, without 
extraordinary, help, to render 
the paſſages more ſlippery, and 
ealyz and therefore relenting 
Chalks, or Chalk: Marle, is alſo 
profitable, with Calcinations of 
Turfe, or 8eaWrack, where it is 
3t hand; and if the Soil be ex- 

| ceeding 
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ceeding bibulous, ſpread a Layer 
or Couch of Loawe, diſcreetly 
mingl'd, at the bottom, to enter- 
tain the maiſture, In the mean 
time, there are yet ſome Plants 
which thrive almoſt in nothing 
ſo well as in $4nd alone, of with 
very little mixture, nor that. of 


any Dung : So Melons are (aid to 


grow in Jem4ice; and ſome vaſt 
Timber-trees haye little ar | no 
mould adhering to their ropts5 
ſuch is that beautiful ranger, . the 
Japan Lilly., call'd by hots of 
Garnſey (from whence we onely 
have them) La belle de nit; and 
a certain Palme of the ſame Jepar, 
which ſhrinks and drys at the 
leaſt touch of Water, asif it were 
layd befcre the fire, which 1s, 
it ſeems, the onely remedy that 
reſtores it, or the ſuddain re- 
planting it in Scales of Troz, or 
the molt burning $e»d: But what 
if Sand it ſelf, however vulgar- 
ly reputed, be nat ſo hot,, or.in- 
teriourly 
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teriourly ardent, as 'tis given ont 
to be? Indeed, for being of an 
open and looſe contexture , 'tis 
apt to put forth a forward ſpring, 
as more eaſily admitting the ſolar 
rayes3 but it does not continue, 
and is an infirmity which may be 
remedied with Loaw, which not 
onely unires it cloſer for the pre- 
ſent, butis capable in time to alter 
and change its very nature alſo, 
ſo as too hot a Compoſt be no 
iogredient with it. 

Here I take notice, that Huf- 
bandmen obſerve, a too clean 
and accurate gathering of $tone: 
from off thoſe Grounds, which lie 
almoſt cover'd with them, rather 
impoveriſhes than improves it, | 
eſpecially where Corn is ſownz 
by expoling it to Heat and Cold. 
Certain it is, that where they are 
not too groſs, and plentiful, a 
moderate interſperſion of the ſmal- | 
ler Gravel preſerves the Earth 
both warm, and looſe, and from 
toQ 
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too ſuddainexhalation: whilſt the 
over-fine. grain, or too nice a 
ſifting, makes it apt to conſti- 
pate, and grow ſtiff upon wet- 
ting; ſo as the tender Seedlings 
can hardly iſſue through z and 
this 1s a document for ignorant 
Gardiners, who, when they have 


a fine Flower, think they can' 


never make the ground fine e- 
nough about them. 

Chalk y Grounds come next to 
be confider'd, and they ſhould 
be treated like Gravel, Sand, 
and Story, if harſh; but if of the 
melting kind, *'tis apt to mix 
with all the ſorts of monlds, and 
being of it ſelf ſo huſbanded, 
compoſes a kind of natural Soil fe 
for moſt uſes, ſought for and of 
admiradle effet in dry Grounds. 

Here now of Courſe ſomethin 
we are to ſpeak concerning C 
cinations, all reducings of Stone 
ito aſhes being of excellent uſe, 
where Lime is upon any occaſton 
proper 5 
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proper 3 and indeed all our Com- 
poſts and Dungings ſepve but to 
this end, namely, ſo to qualifie, 
and mix the Soil, as may arti- 
ficially anſwer to the varieties of 
the natural Earth, or ſuch a Con- 
ſtitution of it, as the ſkilful Huſ- 
bandman requires: As for In- 
ſtance (ſince all fertility is the 
reſult of mixture contrary 1n qua- 
lity) if it want due heat, to apply 
additions of a fiery nature; and 
therefore 'twere profitable, if in 
the uſing Lime with Twrſe, and 
Swarth, it werelaid alternatively, 
Turſe on Lime, and: Lime on Turſe, 
in heapsfor ſix months, by which 
means, it will become ſo -mel- 
low (and rich in nitrous Salts) 
as to diſſolve, and ryn like Aſhes, 
and carry a3 much more cheriſhing 
Vigour, than if amaſſedin great- 
er quantity z and ſo, by a too vi- 
olent application, burn out, and 
exhauſt the vegetative vertue 
which it ſhould preſerve. There 

bs 
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is (by the way) this caution to be 
us'din burning of Earth, that tho 
what is torrified into blackneſs, 
will exceedingly fruQtifie 5 yet 
if it proceed to adultion beyond 
that degree, it conſumes the Ni- 
ter, which is the principle would 
be preſerved; as we ſhall come 
to ſhew, when we ſpeak of Salts, 
which we are the moſt carefully 
to keep intire, in all our animal 
or other Compolts: If once the 
nitrous ſpirit be quite mortifi'd, 
the Earth produces nothing, nll 
being long expos'd, it have at» 
traſted a freſh ſupply to give it 
life and prepareit for conception: 
For otherwiſe, all moderate burn- 
ings, yea, and even ſometimes 
(to appearance) immoderate (as 
that of Roſe-trees, Reeds, and 
ſome other, which makes them 
bear and comethe better,) 1s ex- 
cellent manure, as we ſee it 1n 
Straw and Stubble, enrich'd as 
they are with 8a/#s5 and if the 


very 
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very Earth be roaſted with the 
fire, it ſolves obſtructions, laxes 
the Pores., renders them attractive 
of the Influences, and to cheriſh 
with its warmth 3 and the more 
fimple and unmixt the Aſhes be, in 
relation to what the Ground pro- 
daces,it is the better:For as Weeds 
bring Weeds, ſo the Aſhes of Fruits 
and Berries (being burnt) diſpoſe 
to bring forth the ſame 3 fo as 
no treatment of the ſeminal rudi- 
ments whatſoever, ſeems totally 
of power to annihilate their ver- 
tue; ſo (tri is the Union of the 
rts, from whence their Form 
does reſult. The Calcimation then 
of Earth alone, not onely dif- 
p_ it to produce preat variety, 

, if it be intenſe, increaſes the 
very weight of the Mould 3 whe- 
ther from a certain magnetiſme 
-which itthereby contratts (which 
fortifies it to draw the r ali- 
ment more powerfully) or upon 
. what other account, let the cu- 
rious examine. [ 
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I comenext to Merle, of excel- 
lent uſe to fix hght Sand and dry 
Grounds; ſome are for the White 
and Grey, others the Blew and 
Red (which I thiok the beſt,) ac- 
cording as 'tis more or leſs apt 
to reſolve after wetting 3 but get 
ther of them diſcovering thetr 
vertue for the firſt year : It does 


- incomparably on Paſturesz ſome 


on Arable, a good Coat of Com- 
poſt , ſuitable to the land, being 
firſt ſpread, where. you will lay 
it: If your Marle be very unQu- 
ous and rich, apply it leſs copi- 
ouſly; the too thick covering is 
the worſt extream3 nor is.-it al- 
_ to be uy'd without allay 
and mixture with other proper 
Soil; for ſome Marle 1s more 
Sandy and gritty than other, and 
ſhould be qualified with a Con- 
trary : Give lean and emaciated 
Earth, a covering of the fatteſt 
Matte; :hot and dry to the cold 
and moiſt; And this is alſo to be 
; obſerv'd 
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obſerv'd in the applications of 
all other Compoſts and Medicar 
tions. 

Marſh, and Churliſh Earth will 
be Civiliz'd, by the rigour and 
diſcipline of two Winters3 bir 

gore, is the old methad to make 
the ſtubbora Clod relentz and 
with the mixture of a little Sand, 
if it be too cloſe of Body, it will 
become excellent Mould. 

Clay is of all other a curlt Step- 
dame to almoſt all Vegetation, as 
having few: or no' Meatrs's' for 
the percolation of the: alimental 
ſhowers, or. expanſion' of the 
Rootsz whether it be the Vo- 
racious, Hungry, Weeping or 
Cold fort: In:theſe caſes, Laxe: 
tives are-to be preſcrib'd, . ſuch 
as Sand, Saw-dſfi with Marle, ot 
Chalk; and continual, vexing it 
with the Spade: or Plow 3; but a- 
bove all,': with: $ee-S«rd, where 
it may beprocur'd,: andthe burn- 
10g of the Ground to aſhes, _ 
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all-that it bears; the more the'bet- 
ter 4.:for by mo ileſs ſeverity will 
thisn-natur'd Mduld be ſubdue: 
Rottea wood, and'the- bottotn of 
bavihe-ſtacks, 1s: good ingredient 
to this manure; and if it be: a 
cold and: wet::fort, ſtrewings of 
ſoot 1s good 5 if very (tiff,rubbiſh 
ofbrick, limeſtone, and ſuch-uraſh 
may. properly be laid at the bot» 
tom, and on theuppet part; com-. 
poſts of dung; fot; otherwiſe-no, 
limings (which beiag (leckt is tjiw 


. and cold) may atany hand be ap- 


lyed, eſpecially the hu ſare, 
hich ( alſo moſt kinds:of 
Marſh-earth) isſubjet to choſe, 
and gape in dry ſeaſons ; to'pre- 
vent which, a diſcreet mixture of 
afpes and ſand is us'd, 'for if it be 
in exceſs, it oyer-heats the -lat- 
ter. TRI. 

I do not reckon Loames among 
the Clays; bk it ſeem to. be 
but a ſucculent kind of - Argil/a, 
imparting a hatural ligament to, 
u)- F the 
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the Earth where you mir it, eſpe 
cially the more friable; and is 
therefore of all' other the moſt 
excellentmean between extreams, 
faktening and uoiting that which 
is too looſe, cooling that which is 
hot, and gently entertaining 'the 
moiſture. The Flower-Garden 
cannot be without a mixture of 
it, nor well any fruit, eſpocally 
the beſt Cider Apples, ſo it beac- 
companied with a lighter ſoil. 

To ſumm up all we have faid 

| Natural [Improve- 
ments by mixtures of Earth with 
Earth, rather than Dungs ; let us 
hear-my Lord Bacow. He reckons 
up Afarle, Chalk, Sea-ſand, mould 
upon mould , pond-earth with 
Chalk;, and the ſeveral blendings 
and tempering ofthem ; among all 
which, Merle we find to carry the 
preeminence with his Lordſhip, 
as the moſt pinguid, rich, and 
leaſt over-heating z next to this, 
94nd, as the moſt ing in 
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falt ; Chalk more heating, and 
therefore proper for C/253cold and 
ſpewing grounds, being ſuffer'd 
to lye a competent time to re- 
ſolve before you turn it in ; earth 
on earth-that is (I ſuppoſe he 
means) the under patt upon the 
upper, or the ſecond ſpit on the 
By as we have all along direQ- 
ed at the breaking of freſh 
ground with the ſpade. 

Another mixture he commends 
(and 'which we have likewiſe 
newly touched) of ſubſtances , 
which are not meer Earth, as 
Foot, Aſter, not the hard and 
dry Cinders of Sea-coal ( which 
we are too bufie with about this 
Town, where the ground is na- 
turally too hot and dry) but ſuch 
as 1$ apt to reſent, and even the 
ſprinkling of Salt, where it is 
wiſely ſown. 

A third is, the permitting Ve- 
getables,abounding jn fired ſalts, 
to dye mto the ground, as Peaſe- 

F 2 halm. 
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halm, Bracks, all ſorts of $twbble 
caſt on about the beginaltng.of 
Wiater : So leaves of Trees min- 
gled with Chalk, and proper 
compoſt of dungs, to heat and 
preſerve the ground from ſowr- 
ivg with them, when they are us'd 
alone. | 

A fourth is (what we have alſo 
touch'd) heat and comfort, pro- 
cur'd by Calcinetions, the burn- 
ing of Ling, Heath, Sedge; co- 
vering the ,ground with buſhes 
for a time; encloſures of walls 
and mounds, whea the land lies 
1a the eye of the weather, and in 
other caſes, meridian expolures, 
and the warmth of the woolly 
fleeces of ſheep as well as manure, 
folded or paſtur'd : And. to this 
we may add the very grazing 
of Cattle, which in ſome caſes 
has ſucceeded better than the 
beſt dungy compoſt, eſpecially 
for old and decay'd Orchards, 
Which have been obſery'd to re- 
COVET 
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cover to admiration, when mow- 
ing has been pernicious; for even 
thebiting of Cartel gives a gentle 
looſening to the roots of the ther» 
-s e, and makes it to grow fine 
fweet, and their very breath 
_ treading, as'well as Git, and 
the comfort of their warm bo- 
dies is'>wholſon, | and marvel- 
louſly: cherifbing! : iBut this: is:to 
be | anderſtood::of places where: 
the/fhems {are of ful growth, atid, 
where "_ beaſt cannot reach to 
Cropy::, 0:9 1 1 
pokily,: Ierigetion, und watbre. 
ing; both; by admitting andrexs+; 
cludingayoifhare at pleaſure :'And. 
cerraidby © chivhen Gee his Lords: 
Nupocc) beert. found one of the! 
richeſt; 1mprovements that ever 
was: put in practice; elpecially, 
where they have the command of 
fat and impregnate waters, with-, 
out grittineſs, or being, over». 
harſh and cold ; whether it pers; 
colate through rich ground, ar,; 
F 3 which 
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which is better, deſcending from 
eminences, and moderate decli- 
vitics, from whence we find the 
Vallies ſo luxurious and flouriſh- 


"To this belongs the cure of 
wet and boggy Lands, by cutt 
Trenches deeper than the cauſe 
of the evil, which proceeds fram 
ſome conceal'd . ſprings, hinder'd 
from emerging forth by the: Ulug- 
giſh inc tearth : This makes 
the ground to heave and ſwell, 
but not giving vent, to ſtagnate. 
and corrupt both the water and 
the mould about it : And though 
it lie looſe and hollow ; yet it ga- 
thers no vigour from above, 
but remains cold and nfipid. 
The remedy is, opening the 
pom till you meet with a 
onnd bottom, and cutting your 
Furrow upwards to the Bog, a- 
bout a foot beneath the ſpewing 
water : This is to be donein ſe- 
ycral places, and when the drains 
annear 
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appear tohave wrqught the effect, 
may fill them up again with 
reg and bavine, great - and 
rough flint , brick: tr, File 
orſs bw, or any other 
rubbiſh, pe ich wilt remain looſe 
ahd hollow, and eover them with 
the praſly fide of the rurff which 
you pared off, 'and laid apartz on 
that throw your other Mould; 
which being eaſt up it heaps for 
ſonis'time;; will be muck ith- 
vd with' ſpreading; hftly; 
ſow it over with hey-ſcedv T_T 
| /But'the Cure is yet caſter,” if 
| the Land lye cotfiderably o- 


ping $' and if it ha 

legs Ground, yees 0 be your 
Trench deeper than the roots of 
your 'Trees, and apply the fore- 
| ſaid rubbiſh to intercept the mot- 

ſ{ture. About the latter end of 
- OFober, trench the Ground all 
over, for near a foot and a half 
in depth, and when you are come 
Within three or four foot of the 
<< ſtemm, 
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ſtem ;. cut" off.-all thei} larger- 
roots :floping, inwards, {paring; 
quly the fibers,,and ſpch of them 
as'you, nd. teader, and\abqat. as: 


w» 


_ big as your finger, leaving\alſo 


the more. perpendicular te) krep: 
the Tree ſjeady,: This donecait- 
in, me rubbiſh. of! brick;bets, 
lieſtone (not ehalk,) and other 
materials, that the Mould may 
lye cafie about them, and. with a 
mixtyre of good Earth, plenty of 
rotten ſtubble, or, other ſoil, ap- 
ply it near the Root, and fill your 
Trench with the reſt 5 andif your 
Ground require jt, (as being tov 
cold it. commonly. does) 2a to 
your compoſt the Dung of Sheep, 
Pigeows or Poxltry very well.con- 
ſum'd : And becauſe Aoff is, aft- 
ner..cauſed by ſtarving and wet 
Grounds, than by hot and over 
dry ( for both produce it) the 
Cure is likewiſe to be effected 


by Ablaqueatioz and baring the 
Roots, as above ; and- for the 
latter, 
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latter,\þy, 8. mixture. of .Loeme, 
with \ tha ſcouring of Pond or 
ditch-Earth,, , which of it ſelf is 
the moſt excellent manyre ; and 
the planting your Troes at greater . 
intervals, ' for admiſhon of - Air 
and Swxz\ fince the ſcraping of it 
oft ( which: way alſg bc/done-in 
wet weather) is but temporary, 
and if /nothing ele be: perform'd, 
it will be (uxe-ta grow again. ; 
. Lands which are cold, and dry, 
are (as, wehave hinted) to be im- 
prov'd by contraries; namely b 
application; gf 'compolts, which 
are...hot {and moiſt z' as Sheeps- 
dung., burging and calcining..of 
the- Earth, with the Vegetables 
on it, and-the like, to excite heat 
and fermeatation 3 but which 1s 
not to be effeqed without repug- 
nant remedies, and ſuch as are of 
heterogeneans parts, to (tir and 
lift up the Mould, and render it 
leſs unative. If it be, cold and 
clinging, as frequently. 'tis found, 
there 
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there lime, rubbiſh, ſea-toal- aſhes, 
a moderate ſprinkling of 


with ſome proper com may 
rn naes the Cure, 


| Grounds require to 
have no cauſe well lodk 'd in- 


to; the water turn'd, ' (ay aboye 
directed) or if it want, ſuch as is 
well enrich'd. 

. - Lands that are hot and burn- 
mg , allay with 8wines-duay , as 
a: has the coldeſt; or with 
Neets, which will certainly re- 
freſh it. 

For Earth which is too lighe, 
there's nothing better than Pord- 
madd, after a winter has paſs'd 
upon it. 

Earth over-rank (for there may 
be ſome too fat, as well as too 
lean, ) ſand and aſhes Will take 
down ; bat ſtill with regard to 
what you defign to olent ups upon it; 
neither the Almond, nor the He- 


fel will indure a watiton Mould; 


and though it ſcem a Paradox, 
that 
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that any Soil ſhould be too rich, 
o__ which ſome Critics have 
uſpected the Text in Theophrea- 


ftxs, which aſſerts it twice in two 


ſuccelive Chapters; ) 'tis yet a 
Truth indubitable, and holds as 
well in Plants as Animals, which 
growing very fat, areſeldom pro- 
lific. Some on the (contrary are 
ſo emaciate, and leay, dry, and 
infipid, as hardly any pains will 
make them fruitfull. Such are 
Minerels, and Actalic Soils, de- 
vouring clays, light and afty- 
ſands; fo again are putrid and 
fungous ; others, though truit- 
full, producing only venemous 


Plants, Hemlock, and the deadly 


Aconitzm; and ſome, though 
wholeſom ground , may be poi- 
ſon'd with unskilfull or mali- 
cious mixtures, and with damps 
and Arſenical vapours, which 
ſometimes (though natural ) are 
but accidental, and for a (ſeaſon, 
as when after extraordinary 
drougths, 


gl 
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drouths, and ſtagnant air, the 
Earth hath not been ſeaſonably 
open'd, refreſh'd and venrilated. 

Moreover, Ground is ſome- 
times barren, and becomes un- 
fruitful by the vicinity of other 
Plants, ſucking and diſtrating 
the juice of the Earth from one 
to another ; For thus we ſee the 
Reed and Ferz will not be made 
to dwell together 35 Hemlock and 
Rwe are ſaid to be inimicous; the 
Almond and the Palm, which are 
ſeldom fruitful but ia Conjuga- 
tion ; and perhaps there are Ef- 
flavia, or certain inconſpicuous 
ſteams of duſty ſeeds, which not 
only impregnate places wherene- 
ver grew any before, but iſſue 
likewiſe from one to another; as 
in our Juxipers and Cypreff I ob- 
ſerve, flowering about '4pril; 
which are Trees of Conſort, and 
thrive not well alone. The F3- 
cs never keeps her fruit ſo well, 
as when planted with the Capri- 
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fie. By what irradiations the Adyr- 


til thrives ſo with the Fig; the 
Vine' atlets the Elme and Olive 
(which is-at Antipathy with the 
Oake, and imparts alſo ſuch a bit- 
terneſs:to the Mould, as kills Let- 
tuce, and other fubvaſtent _—_ 
is hard to ſay; and why ſome af- 
feQ to live 1n crowds, others in 
ſolitude : But that Firrs, Piner, 
Cedars, Elmes, and divers other 
Trees aſpire, and grow ſo tall in 
ſociety, may. be G as from other 
cauſes) ſo from their not over- 
glutting themſelves with nouriſh- 
ment (for Compoſt is not their de- 
light) which inclines them rather 
to ſhoot upwards, than expand 
and ſpread. 

Laſtly, by fade Ground 1s ren- 
det'd barren, and by,the dripping 
of umbragious trees : To theſe 
Air and Sun may beſoonreſtor'd, 
by removing of the skreens which 
intercept them z and yet all ſhade 
1s not uapropitious, where m 

ol 
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Soil and Climate are benign, as 
well as that which caſts the um- 
brage ; and of this we have a no- 
table inſtance ſomewhere a- 
mongſt the Aftowori even in 4- 
frica, where the ſoil and the air 
are reported to be fo genial, that 
the Olive is ſaid to grow under 
the Date-tree, the Fig under the 
Olzve, under the Fig-rree the Gre+ 
ade, under that the Y#ixe, under 
the Yine a crop of Cory, and at 
tk feet of m_—_— a certain 
pulſe; none of them impeded 
the more than ny xr 
ſhades. But there are ſome, we 
muſt confeſs, amongſt us, which 
are not ſo propitious; Trees of 
all ſorts (though the perennial 
Greens leaſt) breath as much af- 
ter the air as the ſoil, and do not 
thrive withour it; nor except it 
be wholeſom, 

But to return to barren Eatths, 
which are either out of heart, by 
being ſpent, or from the nature 
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of the ſoil ( in both which, the 
_—_ which — —_— 

never ſo unproſperous, 
run haſtily to ſeed, or make an 
offer,) are to be reſtored by 
the Plow,the Spade and the Rake, 
by ſtirring and repoſe, appofiti- 
ons and mixtures of Earth, Cel- 
cinations and Compoſis z and a- 
bove all, by the eye of the Ma- 
ter, and duſt of his feet, as the 
Ftaliax Proverb has it. For after 
this Proceſs, and innumerable o- 
ther Trysls (mixtures of things 
being endleſs) all other ſorts of 
Earths and imperfe& Moulds 
may be treated and meliorated ; 
namely, if it be too hard and 
cloſe, to mollife and relaxit; if 
too looſe, to give it ligature and 
biading; if too light, ballaſtzif too 
meagre, to faſten and impinguate 
It; if too rich and luxurious, e- 
maciate and bring it down ; if 
too moiſt, apply exficcatives z it 
too cold, fermenting Compolts 3 
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if exceſſive hot, to cool 'and re 

freſh it; for thus (as we faid) 

Earths ſhould be married toge- 

ther like Male and Female, as if 

they had Sexes; for being of fo 

many ſeveral complexions, they 

ſhould be well confider'd .and 
match'd accordingly 3 -and for 

this you ſee what choice-I. have 
preſented you of Sand, Aſher, 

Chalk, Lime, Marle, mixture of 

Mould, Calcinations, Air, Sn, 

Dew, Rain, Froſis and Snows, 
Trenching, Drilling , Watering, 
Infuſcons, and finally, of Animal 
Stercorations, and other com- 

poſts, which is thenext,: and laſt 

rt of this (1 fear) over-tedious 

iſcourſle : Since indeed it is not 

ſufficient to find out even the bet 

and moſt grateful Mould in na- 

ture, ſo asto relie for ever upon 

the ſame /performance, without 

upplys of all ſorts ; ſtirring and 
repole, conſtant dreſſing, and (at- 
ter all we 'have. ſaid) artificial 


letation! 
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ration, and manuting the ground 


. apply them by a skilfull and phi- 
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lztations; likewiſe to encourage 
and maintain it in vigour. 

We proceed then in the next 
place to what farther advance- 
ment we may exped from 8terco- 


by Compoſts, and to diſcover the 
qualities, which may be latent in 
their ſeveral ferments, and how to 


loſophical hand, yithout which 
they do alwayes more hurt than 
good ; and therefore firſt we will 
enumerate their ſeveral kinds, 
and next inquire, what it is we 
chiefly ſeek for, and expe from 
them; and Jaſtly, how to treat 
them ſo as may render them fit- 
ting for our ſervice. 

From Animals we have the 
Soil of Horſes, and beaſts of bur- 
den, Neats, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, 
Pigeons, Poxltry,and Fenny-fowle : 
We have alſo Fleſp, Fat, Blood, 
Hair, Feathers, Urine, ſhavings 
of Horn, Hoofs , Leather, Skins , 

G Fiſh, 
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Fiſh, Garbage, Snail-mud, &c, 
From Vegetables, ( as of neareſt 
affinity ) we have Vine-cuttings, 
Stalks, fall'n Leaves, Marc of the 
IWine and..Cider-preſſes, Lees of 
wine, Oyl, rotten Fruit, Gonrds, 
Weeds, Fern, Haulme, Stubble, 
rotten Wood, Saw-duſt ; refuſe of 
the Tar-pit , Sea-woad, Linnen 
Clowts aad Old Rags ; allo Brine, 
Pickle, Aſhes, Soot z and of things 
promiſcuous, Waſhing of Diſhes , 
Bucks, Barrels, Soap» ſuds, Slime, 
and Sconring of Ponds, and High- 
wayes, Duſt, Sweepings : In ſumm, 
whatſoever 1$ apt to rot and con- 
{ume in any competent time, and 
13 Either ſalt, unctuous or fatty : 
To which let me add, impregna- 
ting Rains and Dews, cold and 
dry Winters, with (tore of SXow, 
which [ reckon equal to. the rich- 
eſt Manures, impregoated as they 
are with Celeſtial Nitre. But 
with all theſe - Auxiliapies , we 
are not yet to-imagine, that _ 
O 
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of them are therefore profitable 
and good, becauſe they retain 
an heady ſcent; are hot, moiſt, rot- 
ten and ſlippery, fat or untuous, 
and the like, which are all quali- 
ties, that a/oxe, and of themſelves, 
effeQ little, till they are correCt- 
ed and prepar'd; but, for that a- 
mongſt theſe materials we detect 
the cauſes of fertility more emi- 
nently than in other, ſubſtances ; 
partly from their fixed ſalts, or 
ſome virtue contain'd in them, or 
rather drawn from without, and 
imparted to the exhauſted and 
defeftive Earth; ad that by ſuch 
a proceſs, as by converting them 
into a Chyle (as it were) it faci- 
litates their being inſum'd, affimi- 
lated, and made apt to paſs into 
nouriſhment, promoting vegeta- 
tion. T0 — the = 
thing is, how skilfully to apply 
bln we have ww 'd 5 mn 
indeed is a difficulty worthy the 
heads as well as bands of the pro- 

G 2 foundeſt 
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foundeſt Philoſopher ; fince it re- 
quires a more than ſuperficial 
knowledge and penetration into 
cauſes. 

We know indeed, that the 
Earth is without any Artificial 
Auxiliaries, indu'd with a won- 
derful prolific virtue ; but this, 
for being poflible to be loſt and 
decay, (at leaſt for a longer time 
than our neceſſities can Gobon) 
and from ſome grounds never to 
be expected without ſuch helps, 
it may be worth our while a little 
to conſider, by what expedients 
of digeſtion, or other wayes, the 
aefir'd effe& of perpetuating its 
vigour might beſt be accom- 
pliſh'd. 

That the ſecret we enquire af- 
ter, and which does moſt appa- 
rently ſeem to evirtuate towards 
this end, is ſome Salt, I ſuppoſe 
is generally agreed : For Salt it 
1s which gives ligature, weight, 
and conſtitution to things, and is 
the 
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the moſt manifeſt ſubſtance in all 
Artificial Compoſts. 

'Tis the Salts, which intice 
Roots to affe& the upper and fa- 
line ſurface of the Earth, upon 
which the Nitrous Rains and 
Dews deſcend, and the cauſe that 
ſome Plants, the moſt racy, and 
charg'd with juice of all other, 
(for ſuch is the Yize) thrive ſo 
well amongſt Rocks and Pumices, 
and 1n whatever beſt maintains. 
this'vital pickle. 

'Tis- $4/t, which makes all co- 
ver'd and long ſhaded Earths to 
abound 'in fertility, and renders 
the dung of Pigeory, Poultry, and 
other Salaciows Corn-fed Birds, 
ſo eminently effeual, before the 
ſoil of Horſes and other Beaſts, in 
which it leſs abounds, as having 
leſs virtue to attraft it. 

'Tis Falt, that gives ſuch vi- 
gour to places, Prink1'd with 
Ns, Soot, Aſhes, &c. which 
haye-them not- diluted ; and to 
G 3 Bones. « 
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Bones, Fleſh, Horn, Hair, Fea- 
thers, Blood, and the reſtof thoſe 
animal excrements : And whence 
thoſe ſeminal Maſles ſhould pro- 
ceed after Calcination of the 
Earth, when .it comes to be ex- 
pos'd again, is hard to divine z 
whence I ſay, they ſhould derive 
their life and energy, without be- 
ing deſtroy'd by ſo powerful an 
agent as Fire, ualeſs they lurk in 
ſome vegetant and indiſſoluble 
ſalts, ( volatile, fixed, or aitrous 
Earth) from whence they Phenix- 
like emerge; though I donot ſay 
without any other ſpecific rudi- 
ment : But 'tis ſtrange, what, as1 
remember Dr. 4ſori ſoz affirms of 
the -Eryſimnuns or Irio, {o ſeldom 
ſcen_ to grow ſpontancouſly in 
Ewgland betore the late prodi- 
gious Conflagratioa of this City, 
when there appear'd mare of it 
amongſt the Ruines, than was 
known to grow in all Exrope 

hides, it being a curious ExoFic, 
tq 
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to be found moſt about Naples in 
the time of Fabins Colonns, and 
but rarely elſewhere. | 
"Tis Salt which reſuſcitates the 
dead and mortif'd Earth, when 
languiſhing and ſpent b _— 10s 
dulgence to _ 'Ver 
ſpring , her vigour fs to os 
quite Twas , as appears by 
the rains and ſhowers which 
ly melt into her boſome:; what we 
apply to it, and for which cauſe 
all our Compoſts are fo ftudioully 
made of fubſtances which moſt 
ingender or attract it, - ! 
Tis $4lt, which teftilizes, and 
renders #gypt lo: luxuriouſly 
fruitfal el the mundations- of 
Nile; and the Nitrow grounds 
of Jamaica, and other places, 
which cauſe ſo ſtupendious. a 
growth of Mlants and Trees. |» 
'Tis the want of $4/t, which 
emaſculates the virtue of Sceds 
too long macerated in hu 
water, and renders floated wood 
G 4 ſuch 
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ſuch unprofitable fuel, and to 
turn into ſach infipid aſhes; 
and whatſoever it be ſome Plants 
may appear to affe&t, as to the 
external differences of appetite, 
ſome of them ſeeming to draw in 
more Air, ſome Earth, and others 
Water in extraordinary meaſure, 
according to the ſeveral contex- 
tures of their parts, or by what- 
ever Magnetiſms and attraives, 
it is ſtill to come at their Selts, 
which doubtleſs create that in- 
clination, compoſe the various 
ſaps and juices which they pre- 
ſent us. Nay, what if I ſhould 
ſay, that all the ſeveral parts of 
Vegetables were endow'd with 
their peculiar and diſtin& Salts, 
through different motions, com- 
plications and percolations ? or, 
that ſo many Earths, ſo many 
kinds of $2lts digeſted and tran(- 
ported by their Sirens Vehicles 
and (trainers 3; and thoſe allo, 
though unlike in quality, yet per- 
fectly 
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fetly congruaous to what they 
produce and nouriſh? But what 
this Yehicle or __—_ 1s, I con- 
tend not; 'tis evident, that Sel/ts 
unite beſt with water, Vernal and 
Autumnal Showers and Dews, as 
the moſt apt to convey their 1n- 
{inuations. You know, who have 
dignified $4/t with the preroga- 
tive of being nam'dElement-earth, 
the 2igoxr and cloſe of all things, 
yea, the firſt and laſt of Ele- 
wentated bodies : What ſhall I 
ay, quid Divinum, the Original 
of all fecundity 5 nor can I fay 
leſs, fincethere was nor ſacrifice, 
nor diſcourſe acceptable without 
it, And verily upon ſerious con- 
remplation of the premiſes, and 
the little experience I have had 


of their effects, in this work of 


vegetation, as far as Iam able to 
penetrate into cauſes by them, I 
am not diſpleas'd at the magnt- 
ficent Epithets which are given 1t. 
In the mean time, I know there 
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be, whoare ſo averſe to this Do- 
rine, as to prefer Water before 
it, nor contend I with them, ſo 
they allow the near affinity and 
friendſhip which is between them, 
as [ have deduc'd it at the entry 
of this Diſcourſe, where I de- 
ſcribe my Autopticel obſervations 
of rhe ſeveral Earths; all that 
pretend from hence, being only to 
excite us to make diligent enqui- 
ry, what may more likely be the 
cauſe of Vegetation, and whe- 
ther Salt have not a Dominion 
almoſt Monarchical im this great 
Work of Nature, being ſo abſo- 
lute an tmgredient in all our 
Dungs and Compoſts, which I 
am next going to ſpeak of. I can- 
not m the mean time but won- 
der, how a thing fo eminently ſa- 
cred, and fertile, ſhould come to 
be the Symbol of MalediQion, 
when, as the cuſtom was, they 
ns'd to ſow Salt on Cities th 

had curs'd, there being in all Na- 
ture 
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ture nothing {ſo pregnant and 
fruitful, unleſs it were to invite 
the Plow to go there, and that 
the fertility of the ſpot for Corn 
and Grain might divert them 
from rebuilding and covering it 
again with houfes. Indeed to 
apply Salt in exceſs, burns the 
Earth: for a time, ſo as nothing 
will grow upon it 5. but when 
once the rains have well diluted 
it, it ſprings up more wantouly 
than ever : This I daily find by 
fifting common Salt upoa the 

ravel-walks of my Garden, and 
- which cauſe I haveleft it off; 
and we find that the Earth jr ſelf 
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over-marl'd and too highly ma- 


aur'd is as unprofitable, as if ir 
were barren for the time, and that 
there is. in all things a jult pro- 
portion fo be obſerved. 

But neither all this while do I 
pretend, much leſs determine, 
that the Principle I ſo much cele- 
brate, is our common My 
Salt, 
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8alt, compos'd of Urine, and the 
like, which of it ſelf is ſo burn- 
ing and deſtructive, till its aci- 
dity be qualified by the air and 
ſhowers from heaven (which en- 
dows it witha natural magnetiſm, 
to receive their irradiant virtues;) 
but a certain more unQuous ſpirit, 
or airy Nitre, pregnant with a vi- 
tal Balm, which 1s the thing we 
endeavour to find in theſe mate- 
rials of Compoſts : But whether 
it be accidental, or eſſential, cor- 
porea], or more ſpiritual, princi- 
pal, or organical; or (to ſpeak 

with the Chymiſty, and later A4to- 
mifts,) whether communicated by 

; ſalts embryonate, or in- 

igeſted and not ſpecificate ; from 
ferments , ſpermatic vaponrs, .in- 
fluences Celeſtial, or from liquor 
only impregnated and concoQted, 
I leave to thoſe who affe& to 
wrap up eaſie notions in hard and 

uncertain rerms, whilſt the thin 
would be of uſe to the Phi- 
| loſophical 
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loſophical Hwsband-man, were 
their reduQion into juſt Claſſes, 
for the better diſcriminating of 
the ſeveral Compoſts; as what 
there's of them moſt abounds in 
Nitrons or Orinows parts; or 
what of the nature of our crude, 
common &alts, and Kali's, Mine- 
ral, 'or other; and thereby be 
able to pronounce, where, and 
how we may apply them with 
ſafety and ſucceſs : For ſome we 
know are plainly exitial and 
deadly to plants (ſuch as the Ari- 
zeral, ) others properate too faſt ; 
and ſome are ſluggiſh, and ſcarce 
advance them at all. It would 
therefore be confider'd, whether 
any Salts do univerſally nouriſh 
all Plants alike? orrather partly, 
ſome.one Plant, ſome another; 
for upon the clear deciſion of this 
ſecret depends all that is truly 
curious in this affair; laying, as T 
do, for pofition, that the im- 


provement of all the Earths and 
Soils 
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Soils TI have ſpoken of, reſults 
from (ome Salt or Spirit (call it 
which you pleafe) as from an in- 
diſpenſable Principle 1n this of 
Vegetation, and perhaps the firſt 
rudiment of lite in all things elſe ; 
And till we ſhall arrive to this 
® what I have obſerv'd in the 
ireet uſe even of our common 
Salt, brine, the effets of Urine 
and the like, ) I firmly believe, 
that, were Sa/t-Peter (I mean fi- 
Qitious Nitre) to be obtain'd in 
Plenty, we (hould need but lit- 
tle other Compoſts to meliorate 
our Ground; fince, whether that 
which ſo fertilizes it, by any mix- 
ture we can yet deviſe, effect it 
from any other cauſe, is greatly 
to be doubted ; nor do I think, 
but the charge of extracting it, 
(at leſt ſufficient to impregnate || q 
Water in convenient quantit 
might be compaſs'd by the indu- | n' 
{trious Farmer without much in- || m 
conventeace, or the leaſt difficul- I ri 


ty, 
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ty, were he competently inſtru- 
ted ia the proceſs of Calcination, 
Reſolution, Percolation, Evapora- 
tio and Separation, put into ho- 
neſt Ergliſh, and ealily to be 
learn'd : Soon we ſhould then ſee, 
that this were not to be extracted 
altogether out of ſtinking dun 
and found in heady traſh (which 
yet Is material_) but rather in the 
well-tmpregnated .and natural 
Mould it ſelf, charg'd with a more 
generous ſpirit, or medicinal Nz- 
tre (in congrels with a certain ſul- 
phur) capable to warm, and ex- 
cite to vegetation, beyond all we 
can promiſe from any meer arti- 
ficial ferments, much leſs our com- 
mon mixtures, and wayes of ſter- 
coration, which 1n time grow 
cold and Janguiſh, and are ſo 
quickly check't. 

And now after all this, I dare 
not ſay, that there is nothing 
more than this meer 8e/#, or ſpi- 


rituous Nztre, which concurrs to 
thoſe 
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thoſe defir'd effeqs, that promote 
fertility, and ſet the fermerit on 
working : What ignite particles 
beſide, and ſpecial Compoſts 
there may be of conſanguinity 
and near alliance to the reſpeQive 
vegetables (which we know to be 
of vaſt difference one from ano- 
ther, ) we pretend not to deter- 
mine; for ſome Plants are ve 

brick and quick, others infulſe 
and flat ; ſome are acid, others 
more dulcorous and ſweet ; they 
are (alt, ſowre, luſcious, auſtere, 
hot, bitter, moiſt, dry, aſtringent, 
and of ſtrangely different quali- 
ties, not to ke of their cleft 
which it were hard to- number. 
Therefore,that the ſameCompoſt, 
or remedy ſhould be promiſcu- 
ouſly univerſal, is the more un- 
likely, and would be well con- 
fider'd : But admitting this to be 
ſalvable, and that we find by ex- 
perience Fa well _— Com- 
polt beneficial to almoſt all the 
vegetable 
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vegetable Family; may it not in 
all probability ſpring from its par- 
ticipation of all thoſe varieties of 
ferments, (in ſome at leaſt,though 
indifferent proportion) which we 
have been ſpeaking of 2 as by 
which each ſingle ſpecies draws 
and aſlimilates x 5a only to it ſelf, 
which it finds moſt amicous a 

congruous to its nature z and if 
ſo it be, then have we no more 
todo, 'than to learn how to pre- 
pare our Ferments, and apply 
them accordingly 3 namely, acid 
to acids, ſweet to ſweets, benign 
to benign, and ſo the contrary, 
as we would promote its natural 
quality; and this perhaps, either 
by 66 Lol ſome parts of them 
into Compoſts, as their leaves, 
ſtalks, fruit; or by ſome more re- 
fin'd extraction of their Salts, con- 
vey d in proper vehicles, And 
for the better adminiſtring of this, 
the nicer textures of vegetables 
ſhould diligently be confider'd ; 
H their 
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their ſeveral veſſels, and Organic 
parts, fince every IN li- 
quor is not preſently fit for all a- 
like; the figuration of their Le- 
biola, and curious _ (which 

*tis likely draw ſeveral juices and 
«wn A being very Jifferent 3 as 
the moſt ſagacious Doctor Grew, 
- and learn'd Malpigins (both Or- 
naments of this Illuſtrious $80- 
ciety ) have begun, Cl I think I may 
ſay) well nigh perfeted the way 
to us, in thofe elaborate Anato- 
mizations, which the world will 
ſhortly admire. I infiſt the rather 
on this, becauſe we find ſome 
Planrs to reje& divers rich com- 
pounded liquors, eſpecially fuch 
as pretend to work Miracles in 
the Protean changes of colours, 
and other qualities, from aiveral 
or other ſubſtances ; and that 
the very Rains and Dews differ 
in ſeveral Climres : Soaseven from 
this reaſon alone, to inſtance in 
no more, all Plants do not eafily 
become 
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become denizons in all places : 
—— Nee omtis fert oinia tem: 


[ might add to this che nicenes 
bf their palates, and fondneſs to 
theit own homes, and to live 
ſome in conſort, ſome in ſolitude; 
ſome on dry banks, ſome in was 
try puddles, and ſome as it were 
in the very air, and fiery ſoilsz 
nay, ſotne which are found todes+ 
ſtroyjthe vegetable virtue where 
they grow 3 for ſuch are ſaid to 
be 0ade, Hemp, &c. and if it be 
true and conſtant, that all our im4 
bibitions of Salts and Compoſts 
ſignifie little to Earth pre-impreg- 
nated with a ſalt or virtue, di 
rent from what the Plant does na- 
turally delight in, ſome obſcure 
footſteps of which every Plow- 
man ſeems to diſcover, which 
makes him change the Crop 
ſome places yearly : Forthe 
ſecond, or third butden of the 
H 2 ſame 
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ſamagrain, eſpecially Wheat, will 
exhauſt that which is its proper 
aliment, and then leave the reſt 
to moreignoble grain, which will 
be found to thrive well enough, 
till at laſt ſeveral ſuccefhons of 
different Seeds quite wear it out, 
and then it muſt repoſe, or be 
manur'd with Compoſts for freſh 
life and vigour. And to this we 
may add, how ſome Plants again 
require little change, or help of 
Art; ſuch-as moſt of the. Peren- 
zi#al. Greens, and amongſt theſe, 
the moſt refrzows and oylie, as the 
Pine, Firr, Cedar, &c. which 
thrive on barren Hills, and grow 
in Rocky Crannies, without any 
Earth almoſt to cover and. pro- 
tet their Roots. Of this ſort [ 
have a:Cedar-Table, which was 
law'd out of a Spur-only. of 2 
monſtrous Tree growing in: the 
Barbadoes , which held fix foot 
Jong, five foot broad, and three 
inches thidk, form'd andwrought 
d) 
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as it ſtands upon the frame ; and 
his Royal Highneſf; had another 
of a much larger dimenſion, 
namely eighteen foot in length; 
and nine 1n breadth, cut out of 
the Stem, which was of prodigi- 
ous growth, to be fed and nou- 
riſh'd as it was between the bar- 
ren Rocks. But to proceed ;z we 
tind that moſt eſculent and cul3- 
nary Roots do rather chaſe arich, 
natural and light Mould, incli- 
ning to ſand, than what is forc'd, 
or over-muck't; and how much 
they yield to foil, growing hard, 
ſhort and fibrous , and contrat 
the ſmell and reliſh of the fer- 
ments, apply'd to accelerate 
their growth ( for according to 
the 7talian Proverb, Ogni pianta 
ſerba della ſne radice, Every 
Plant has a ſmack of the Root) 
I have already mention'd ; fo as 
to confide in Dungs, as our vul- 
gar Gardners about this City do, 
15 no incouragement ; and there- 

H 3 fore 
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fore ſome, not without goad rea- 
fon, prefer the Cora and Grain 
which isreap'd from Marle,Chalk, 
Lime, and other more natural 
Manure, before what is produc'd 
from a Crop which graws on a 
Dung-hill ja compariſon ; expe- 
rieace alſo ſhewing, that the cauſe 
of ſmuttineſs many times proceeds 
from the impurity, and rankneſs 
of the dreſſing ; and therefore we 
omit to enumerate among(t our 
Soils, Stercus humanum , which 
howſoever preferr'd by ſome be- 
fore all other, and mention'd by 
Colamel/a with that of Fowl and 
Cattel, does, unleſs exceedingly 
ventilated and air'd, perniciouſly 
contaminate the odar of Flowers, 
and is ſo eyidear in the Vine, as 
nothing can reconcile it. 

Togive ſome inſtances of the 
nature of particular and fimple 
Compoſts, (for ſo I take leave to 
ule a Soleciſaw, till they are blend- 
ed together with the ret, _ 
ll 
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ſhall afterwards ſhew) what ever 
they be, they are by no means fit 
for the Earth, and uſe of the 
Husband-man, unleſs, befides their 
richneſs, they be perfealy well 
digeſted, made ſhort, ſweet, and 
almoſt. reduc'd to a crumbling 
Mould ; fo order'd, as not only 
not to loſe any of their virtue, 
but improve it, and to excite, en- 
tertain, and communicate heat, 
and vegetative Spirits to what 
you ſhall apply them : And that 
this ts not done per ſe, that is, by 
immediate application, without 
prejudice (unleſs it be for the Hot- 
Bed, which yet has an Irtergre- 
dium of Mould) experience tells 
us, eſpecially in the ſoil of Ami» 
mals, which is of all other the 
moſt active, as conliſting of Hes 
terogeneows parts, and repugnane 
cies, without which no fermenta- 
tion ,cauld be obtain'd. Now 
fiace many of theſe being freſhly 
made, are not only ſcafibly hot, 
H 4 bur 
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but mordacious and burning, they 
are with caution to be us'd. That 
every kind of Earth (as well as 
the Dung of Beaſts, ec. ) has 
its peculiar ferment, and operates 
accordingly, either by attracting 
ſomething to it, or embaſing what 
approaches it, ſufficient has been 
ſaid ; together with direCtions 
how to mingle and attemper it, 
as beſt may qualifie it for Culture, 
That we may do the like with 
the ſeveral ſorts of $0ozl, let us 
conlider what their natures are, 
what their correCtives, and how 
to apply them. 

Horſe-dung, the leaſt pinguid 
and fat of any, taken as it Falls, 


. being the moſt fiery, excites to 


ſudden fermentation above any ; 
wherefore, as we ſaid, 'tis then fit 
only for the Hot-Bed, and when 
that fervour's paſt, may be ſpread 
on fields, where we would have 
a rank Graſs to ſpring z but 1s at 
no hand to be admitted into the 
Garden, 
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Garden, or where you defire 
good Roots ſhould grow, unleſs 
the ground be very cold or wet, 
and'then too it had need be well 
rotted, leſt, inſtead of curing it, it 
leave conch, and pernicious weeds, 
worſe than the Diſeaſe; the ſeeds 
of Hay, and other Plants,of which 
the Horſes eat, coming oftentimes 
mtire from them : And ſuch vege- 
tables do- commonly ſpring up 
from the Soil of Cattel, of which 
they chiefly eat; as long kxot- 
graff from this Beaſt ; ſhort, clean 
and ſweet paſture from Sheep and 
Cows; the Sornchws, or Sow-thi- 
{tle from the Swine : So as ground 
muck'd with Horſe-dung 1s al- 
wayes the moſt infeed of any, 
and if it be not perfeqly con- 
ſum'd, it makes your Roots grow 
forked, fillsthem with worms,and 
imparts to them an unpleafing re- 
liſh ; but being laid on at the be- 
ginning of winter, and turn'd-1n 
at ſpring, it ſucceeds ſometimes 
with Pxlſe. The 
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The Soil of 4ſfes 1s highly e- 
ſteemed, for its being better di- 

ed by the long maſtication 
and chewing of that dull Animal ; 
but fince we have no quantity of 
it in this Country, it does the leſs 
CONCETN Us. 

Neats Dung, Of all other 1s uni- 
verſally the moſt harmleſs, and 
the moſt uſeful ; excellent to min- 
gle with ſandy and hot grounds, 
lean or dry, and being applyd 
before wiater, renders it the moſt 
like natural Earth, and 1s there- 
fore for the Garden and Orchard 
preferr'd to other. To uſe 
it therefore with the moſt certain 
ſucceſs in ſuch thirſty Grounds, 
apply a plentiful ſurface of it, ſo 
blended, as the rain and ſhowers 
may waſh in the virtue of .it 
throughly; but this is beſt done 
by making the Dung the finer, 


and then workiog it in at a ſoak», 


ing wet (not ſtormy) ſeaſon, and 
then leaving it alſo cover'd with 
it 
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it for ſome time, it the rain de- 
ſcend in too great excels. 

The next is Sheeps Dung, which 
is of a middle temper between 
that and Pigeons ; profitable in 
cold Grounds, and to impregnate 
_ of choiſc uſe in the Gar- 

en. 

The Dung of Swize is elteem'd 
the coldeſt and leaſt acrimonious 
(though ſome there be who con- 
tradi it) and therefore to be ap- 
ply dfjto burning Lands 5 but al- 
wayes fo early interr'd, as never 
to appear abave ground, where 
It is apt to produce weeds 1n a- 
bundance, from the greedy de- 
vouring of what it eats. This, 
though not ſo proper for the Gar- 
den, 1s ſaid yetto edulcorateand. 
ſweeten fruit ſoſenfibly,as to con- 
vert the bittereſt Almond into 
{weet, and therefore recom- 
mended, above all others, for ex- 
periments of change and alterq* 
tion ; Some qualifre it with bran, 
Or 
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or chaff well conſum'd , greatly 
comfortable to Fruit-Trees, bur 
eſpecially the hairs and briſtles, 
buried about the Roots of Pear- 
Trees. 

Pigeons Dung, and that of Poxl- 
try (eſpecially of Aquatic Fowls 
which is too fiery) full of vola- 
tile ſalts, is hot and buraing, and 
therefore moſt applicable to the 
coldeſt ground. There 1s no- 
thing ſo effefual to revive the 
wenk and languiſhing Roots of 
Fruit-trees, laid early to them; 
but firſt be ſure they paſs their 
mordicant and piercing ſpirits, 
and be diſcreetly mixt. 

Very efficacious is this Dung, 
to keep froſt out of the Earth, 
and therefore of great uſe to co- 
ver the Mould in Caſes of Exotic 
and tender Plants ; but if the heat 
be not well qualified, the very 
ſteam will kill them in a moment ; 
therefore let a full winter paſs 


over this [etation for molt uſes. 
The 
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The beſt way of preparing it, is 
to reduce it into powder, 'and 
mingle it with the Mould, and 
to water with its infuſion, which 
alone does wonders; or, if it have 
been well expos'd and abated , 
you may ule it at the ſpring with-- 
out addition : But if you defire 
ſomething that 1s exquiſite, ma- 
cerate it well rotted in the Lees 
of ine, (tale Urine, and a little 
Brimſtone beaten very fine, to 
mingle with your Earth, for one 
of the richeſt Compoſts. Then is 
this only to be noted, that, as the 
effe& of this Dung is ſaddain, ſo 
it laſts not long, and: therefore 
muſt be the oftner renewed. 

The fleſh of Carrion, and dead 
Animals, being (as, I think, my 
Lord Bacon tell us) prepar'd al- 
ready by ſo many curious Elabo- 
rations of its juices, is highly cf- 
feftual 3 but it' ſhould be very 
well conſum'd, and ventilated, 
till. it have quite loſt irs intole- 
rable 
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rable ſmell, and therefore never 
apply'd too crude. 

Blood is excellent almoſt with 
any Soil where Fruit 1s planted, 
eſpecially the Mural, to improve 
the blood of the Grape of great 
advantage, being ſomewhat di- 
lated, and pour'd about the 
Roots. 

Urine, for being bighly ſpiri- 
tous and ſharp, bad need be well 
correQed, and then,being miogl'd 
with other Compoſts to allay its 
acrimonious ſalt, it hardly has 
us equal. 

Heir , Horn-ſhavings , Bones, 
Skins, Leather, &c.. are deeply to 
be buried, and ſo as not totouch 
but lieabout the Roots : Theſe, 
with Rags, courſe Woel/ and 
Pitch-Merks, improve the Earth, 
as being full of volatile falts : 
And Fiſþ is likewiſe ſpread to 
great advantage. of Grounds, 
where 'tis to be had in plenty; 
and for being quickly conſum'd, 
may 
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may ſooneſt be apply'd.. We come 
to Vegetables. 

The Marc and preſſings of the 
Grepe are good Compoſt, and ſo 
is the Lees of Wine, mingled with 
the Mould: It is of fingularcom- 
fort tothe Roots of Orarger trees, 
and Caſe-Plantsz and if you ſift 
a little brick-duſt wich it, : and 
bury it near the Roots of Ko; 
Mary, 1t will thrive wonderful- 
ly. It may be a laudable Cem- 

CERA | | _ wherethat 

lant fo unwillin ws. 

The Leaves of Toes are pro- 
fitable for their own Fruit, and 
natural, being well rotted , and 
not muſty : The Peech-leaf, hurt 
fall to Catrel, is excellent forthe 
Tree from which it falls; and the 
Falnnt-leaf, noxiousto the graſs, 
1s helpfull to the Tree. 

Saw-duft, Rotven wood, found 
in the hollow of decay'd Trees, 
under the ſtacks, and where Trees 
grow thick together, as _—_ 
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and old Woods, but elpecially, 
that which is taken out of an'in- 
veterate Willow-Tree, Is prefer- 
able to any other; for the: railing 
of Seedlings of choice. Plants, 
mix'd as it ſhould be with a little 
Loam, Lime-rubbiſh and Mould, 
as 'we have taught. This; .and 
the reſt ſhould be well ventilated, 
and is of great .cffect to. looſen 
and. mellow ground, + -- 
-Wood-aſhes,' rich and impreg- 
nate: with falts,: are fit. for wet 
Ground withbut mixture, and 
in paſture, excellent, not fift- 
ed-on over. thick : ; It likewiſe 
kills the Worms but in Earth 
which is ſubjectto over-heat and 
chap much, Aſhes and burning 
Compolts do-/but increaſe the 
feavor, and therefore contrar 
remedies are t& be ſought ; ſuch 
as Neats and -$wz#zes Dang, but 
not:ſo when Lands are naturally 
or accidentally cold : Whexefore 
we ſhould endeayour by all means 
CR to 
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to dete@,as far as we are able, the 
quality predominant both of the 
Earth we would improve, and 
the Compoſts we apply, and not 
throw them on PREY up= 
on every thing without conlider- 
ing of what temper and conſti- 
tution they bez for Grounds are 
as nice as our Bodies, and as obs» 
noxious to infirmities upon every 
defet and exceſs ; and therefore 
It requires skill, and no little ſtu- 
dy to be able rightly to marſhal 
this Materia Medica (as I may 
call it) of Compolts, the virtue of 
which does ſomerimes lie very 
hidden ; at leaſt, if that be true 
which Sir H»gh Plat affirms, that 
what we all this while ſeek. after, 
is indeed altogether inviſible to 
humane eyes, and to be diſcein'd 
only by the eyes intellectual, be- 
cauſe *tis vail'd and clad under 
ſo many different bodies, where- 
of ſome are more ponderous, ſuch 
as Marle, Chalk, the Dung [of 
| I Beaſts, Kc. 
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Beaſts , 8c. ſome more light, as 
their Fleſh, Bones, Hair, 6c. and 
ſome yet lighter, as Greiz, and 

enerous Seeds; for in ſuch as 

ye Virtue to multiply their 
own Fpecies, that Spirit is inveſt- 
ed with a very thin and curious 
integument, as in effe& is appa- 
rent in the Blood and Fleſh of 
Animals, ſo much more power- 
fall for the inriching of Land than 
their Dung and Excrements; this 
induſtrious man computing it to 
no leſs than twenty times, and to 
the ſame advance above this, 
Hair, Woolf, and calcin'd Bowes, 
&c. and as to the courfer Soils, 
that the Dung of Pigeons and 
Poxltry does as far exceed that of 
Beafts which feed on groſs Vege- 
tables; and tells us, it has been 
found upon experience, that one 
load of any ſort of Seed contains 
as much Virtue as ten load of or- 
dinary Dung ; and therefore 'tis 
adviſable, that upon all mm” 
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of Corn-ricks, Hay-ſtacks, &c. 
the Husband-man reſerve all he 
can of the bottom, offal and ſha- 
kings, and to mingle it with 
Chimmney-ſoot and Blood, and with 
that to reduce it into the con- 
fiſtence of a paſte : To this add 
as much dry'd Neets Dang, tem- 
per'd with Vrize, and made up 
in cakes as big as houſhold 
loaves, and after all is well dry'd 
in the ſhade, crumble them to 
duſt, to be f(ifted or ſprinkl'd on 
the ground for a very conſider- 
able improvement. 

Of like effe& is Earth bleaded 
with Afalt-duft, or putrificd and 
decay'd Corn reduc'd to Meal; 
ſo is the duſt of old Far-baſber, 
(in Devonſhire call'd Dreff ; ) but 
this laſt ſhould not be taken 
in Seed-time , leſt it infet the 
Ground . with a Plant aot ecafaly 
extirpable. 

Lafily, The Mud.of Ponds and 
ſtagnant waters of ditches,ſhovi'd 

I 2 up, 
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up, and well air'd, is beſt apply'd 
to Roots of Trees, but eſpecially 
the duſt of unſtony high-wayes, 
where the drift of Cattel, and 
much paſſage is : Let it be car- 
ried off from March to November; 
for it being already a kind of re- 
fined Soil continually ſtirr'd and 
ventilated, there 1s no Compoſt 
preferrable to it for any uſe : It 
235 prepar'd in the higheſt degree, 
and will need no wintering, but 
may be us'd immediately; and 6 
may ſtraw, haul, and other lit- 
tiere trampl'd on in dirty ſtreets, 
after it is a while rotted and min- 
pled. 

Thus with no little induſtry 
are found out the ſeveral kinds of 
Compoſts, and materials of im- 
provement, and what is the moſt 
gemuine and true medicament of 
every Soil for Arable, Paftzre or 
Garden. I do not fay all, or as if 


_ 'there wereno more; for what if 


indeed there ſhould be as many 


ſorts 
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ſorts of Compoſts, as there are of 
Ferments or Salts; and as many 
ſorts of $alts as there be of Yege- 
fables, or any other putrifitable 
matter ? The more there be, the 
greater ought to be our induſt 
and skill to be able to diſtingui 
them, and to know how and 
when rightly to apply them. 
Nor 1s it ſufficient to conſider 
the nature of the Earth, Mould, 
and ſeveral Compoſts, but of the 
very Plants themſelves,for the ap- 
plication of what you adminiſter, 
be it for Food or Medicine ; as 
if they be cold of Conſtitution, 
to make uſe of the hotter Com- 
poſts; if hot, to preſcribe the 
cold : For inſtance in a few of 
che moſt uſeful only : 
Fruit-Trees do generally thrive 
with the ſoil of Neats and Hogs; 
moſt Flowers with that of Sheep, 
but eſpecially Roots. Peter Hon- 
dizs tells us (in his Book intitl'd 
Dapes inemptas) that by the ſole 
I 3 application 
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application of Sheeps-Dwng, he 
produc'd a Reddiſh-Root in his 
Garden as big as half a mans mid- 
dle, which being hung up for 
ſome time in a Butchers ſhop, peo- 
ple took for an Hog. 

Apples affe&t a pretty rich ſoil, 
with a daſh of Loaw, but the 
will bear even in Clay well foil'd, 
and mix'd with Chalk, eſpecially 
the more winter fruit ; and in 
Chalk alone for ſome years, but 
they produce, though ſweet, not 
ſo large Fruit : But both Apples 
and Pears have a better reliſh in 
Grounds that are not over-moilt, 
and-where they may ſtand warm, 
and the laſt will profper well 
enough- where the ſoil is mixt 
with gravel, and has an harder 
bottom, 

Cberries, Summer and Stone- 
Fruit, ſuch as have their Roots 
like thrumbs, defire a fine light 
Mould, Sand or Gravel, with 
Chalk, and good Compoſt, -un- 


leſs 
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leſs it be yery courſe and ſtony 
in which caſe it would be w 

ſoil'd, and the pit you plant in, 
fill'd with rich Mould, as far as 
the Roots likely uſe to extend 
before they reach the Gravel, fo 
as to make good ſpread ; and this 
to be renew'd every third or 
fourth year ; and for this reaſon 
it 1s profitable ſometimes to bait 
ſteril Grounds, by laying your 
Compoſts at reaſonable interyals, 
thereby. to tempt and allure the 
Roots towards it, and keep them 
from wandring , which they will 
be ſubjet todo in ſearch of freſh 
nouriſhment : For to bear con- 
ſtantly well, and much, Frei: 
trees muſt bave frequent /2tetir 
ons, Nor are we to judge, that 
what is excellent Ground for one 
ſort, is ſo for another, ſince that 
which is perfeftly good for Corn, 
' ts not ſo for all Fruit- Trees, 
and (lender ſtraw will be fed and 
brought up with a great deal leſs 
I 4 ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance and virtue, than what 
will ſerve to furniſh the ſtem, 
bulk and head of a fertile and 
ſpreading Tree. [#7 

' Vines (than which there is no 
Plant more ſenſibly retains the 
different qualities of Earth, or 
whoſe jnice is of more variety) 
rejoyces in light, but vigorous, 
Mould, rather $4:diſb, and in- 
clining to dry, than either far, 
luxurious or moiſt. Dime tem- 
per'd with Blood, exceedingly re- 
creates it, after the firſt acciden- 
tal heats are paſs'd over. 

The Fig-tree, (though affeted 
to dry Grounds) is no lover of 
Sercoration, yet in ſome Coun- 
tries they apply Oyl-Olive and 
Doves-dung, to cauſe them to 
bearearly fruit ; but omitting the 
01, if the Dung bemingl'd with 
Lime and Aſhes, it is not tobe 
reprov'd. | 

Artichokes thrive exceedingly 
with Sheeps-dung, which apply'd 
to 
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to the Roots _ them produce 

at heads. | 
$144. ary Aſperagey, and moſt 
haſty growers, participate evi- 
dently of the Soil ; and-therefore 
we have already ſhew'd, how new 
and heady dung contaminates z 
and'this is (amongſt other ) the 
reafon why in the more Southern 
Countries (where they are plant- 
ed in the natural and unforc'd 
Mould) they are'fo racy and fu- 
periour in taſt and flavour to 
ours. TI ſhould therefore recom-: 
mend the uſe of Sheeps-dmng , 
well reduc'd, or rather the aſhes 
of burnt firaw, and the hotter 
dungs calcind for ſome tryals 
to reform it; or, as they do 1n 
Italy, mingle Duſt and Earth ma- 
nur'd with Sheeps-ſoil and wood- 
aſbes ; if after all we have ſaid, 
the cauſe of our applicatian of 
Compoſts and Dungs to theſe ra- 
-c- and choice productions, be 
+ .: prevent the rains only for 
otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe too rich Soils impair 
the moſt delicious Fruits, rather 
than improve themz and Grepes 
and other Fruits are ſooner ri- 
pened which ſtand near the High- 
wayes, much beaten by paſſen- 
gers, than by all that youcan lay 
to the Roots, or ſpread on the 
Ground for that purpoſe, the 
Duft inveſting both the Tree and 
Frait with a kind of refin'd foil, 
mellow'd with the dews and gen- 
tle ſhowers which fall from Hea- 
Ven, 

To pou ſome inſtances ; Roots, 
as we have ſhew'd, defire deep 
Ground; Frxit-trces not ſo, which 
ſhould never go deeper than the 
nſual penetrations of the Suns 
for no farther is the Mould be. 
nign : Befides that they but too 
propenſely fink of themſelves, 
eſpecially Bulbs of Flowers, whoſe 
fibers freeing their bottoms, 
draw them down, and then they 
change their artificial and acci- 
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dental beauty, and (as we call it) 
degenerate; but Trees will: grow 
and thrive, if planted on the very 
ſurface, with little covering of 
Mould, fo it be oft refreſh'd and 
eſtabliſh'd againſt the wind. Be- 
ides, we find, that even the 
goodlicſt Fruit (as well as ſome 
Timber-Trees ) have many times 
the bardeſt footings, with reaſon- 
able depth of Earth : | So little 
does: it import to have it. pro- 
found ; and therefore 1a ſoft and 
r Sands, they thrive no- 
thing ſo well, as on Chalk and 
Grevel, ſo long as the root can be 
kept from deſcending z in which 
caſe you ſhould (as we (hew'd) 
bait the Ground towards the fur- 
face, and keep the roots from 
ing too far from the ſtem z 
for 'the lower roots are frequent- 
ly ftarv'd by the upper, which 
evour the nouriſhment before it 
arrive at them. 
To give ſome other profitable 
iaſtances 
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inſtances of this nature; In Tran ſ- 
planting Trees (beginning early, 
and when the Earth 1s moſt tra- 
Qable) endeavour to make your 
Mould as connatural to that of 


the place or nurſery from whence 


you remove them, as you can, 
*'Tis not therefore material, it 
ſhould be ſo much richer ; but 
where Tmp-Gardens are poor, the 
tender Plant (like a Child ſtarv'd 
at ' Nurſe) does ſeldom thrive 
where ever you ſet them; and 
therefore they ſhould have fair 
and ſpreading roots, and be well 
fed, what ever ſome pretend. 
For other rarer (hrubs and Plants, 
the Orange ( Herrera tells us) 
thrives well with the afpes of 
burnt Goxrds and leaves, and 


needs not change of Mould, even 


in the Caſe, above twice a year, 
and ' that towards the ſu ; 
but Amonmun Plinii is a ſtrange 
waſter of Earth, and ſhould con- 
tinually be jarich'd and planted 

| as 
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as it were all in dung ; fo the 
Myrtil and Pomegranat , whilſt 
the Red-roſe, Capers, Sampier, 
and other Shrubs and Plants 
thrive better in Gravel and rub- 
bilh; Sage with aſhes, and fo 
Por ſelan with duſt and (weepings: 
Rue affefts thedry Mould, Leftice 
the moiſter ; Flowers for the moſt 
part deteſt the Dunghill, but if 
any, that of Sheep or Neat mitt 
with Loamand light Earth : Ta- 
lips delight in change, and rather 
in poor than rich Mould; yea, 
ſharp and hungry to preſerve their 
variegations : But becauſe 'ris 
ſometimes troubleſome to tran(- 
plant them yearly ; place a layer 
of ſhort ſtable littier a foot be- 
neath your Mould, and you will 
find they may remain unremov'd 
for ſome years without prejudice. 
The tris loves the dry beds ;'Cro- 


'<w#r, a mixt, rich and ligtit foil : 


Carnations would have a' Loemy T7 
Earth, qualified, if too tiff; with 
See-ſand, 


at 
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Sea-ſand,and Sbeeps dung; if too 
poor, with richer Mould ; fo the 
Peony, Anemony, Ranunculae, and 
other Flowers; but then lay it 


at the bottom, ſuch as you take 


from the laſt years Hot-bed, giv- 
ing it a ſurface of under-turf, 
which has been foder'd on, ſweet 
and air'd : Ja this to plant your 
Roots, but ſo as not to touch the 
Soil, but rather let it lie about 
the Paſture-Earth, ia which your 
Bulbs (hould alwayes be plaat- 
ed : For all dung'd Earths canker 
the roots of Flowers, whilſt their 
fibers, reaching the heartier 
Mould , draw from it without 
danger. But if you would in- 


| deed be provided of excellent 


Earth to plant moſt Flowers in, 
lay turf of Paſture-ground in 
heaps for two Wiaters, till it be 
perfecHy conſum'd : This is alſo 
admirable for Twberow roots, 
and indeed all up-land-mould, 
whether Saxdy Or Loamy, wy 


en. ===... FS. _ _ FF 
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be made perfetly good with 
Neati-dang laid on the ſurface 
about Afichaelmas for one year, 
that it may waſh kindly in; then 
in September after, pare this turff 
off as thin as you can, and for 
the firſt foot depth of Earth, you 
have bedding for Bulbs and Tabe- 
rows Roots ſuperiour to any 0- 
ther. Another proper mixture 
(much in eſteem with our Gard- 
ners) is hollow Willow Exrth a 
fourth part, fifred from the groſfer 
ſticks, with almoſt an equal por- 
tion of Sheeps-dung ( Lawremberg 
ſays, Goats is better) with a hit- 
tle natural Mould 3; and indeed 
this is excellent to raiſe - 
lings of Flowers ; but for the 
more minute and delicate, ſuch as 
Cypreſs, Mulberie, the Semera of 
Elme, and the like, prepare a 
Mould almoſt of powder, gently 
refreſh'd with a dewie ſperge or 
braſh, not with the 
pot, which plainly gluts it. -* 


Anxri- 
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'  Amnricala, Anemonies, * &e. 
ſhould be raiſed in the Wiltow- 
mould deſcrib'd above, but 
planted forth where Nezts-dung 
and Loam is ſifted among thEpa- 
| {ture Farth. 409 
The Pine and bigger kernel: 
make great advance by being 
_ coated with dung, which being 
grown to great Trees abhor it. 
Touching rouge of Crop, ſome- 
thing has been ſaid already, and 
Peeſe degenerate betimes, at leaſt 
in two orthree years, be the Land 
-never ſo good ; fo 'tis obſerv'd, 
that moſt Plants long ſtanding in 
the ſame bed, impair both the 
Ground and themſelves, eſpect- 
ally Sorel. 
To Conclude; for a general 
good Garden- ſoil, take the na- 
-taral under-turff, if it be not too 
ſtiff; add to it a quarter part of 
"Neat or. Sheeps-dung ectly 
-conſum'd 3 one buſhel of feek'd 
lime to each load of Mould, 2; 
IM ome 
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ſome ſweet, though rotten Food- 
pile or Willow-Earth, mix it well 
together; and you have a choice 
compoſition for all your rare Ex- 
otics, Oranges and Caſe-ſhrubs 

remembring to place the ſprag © 

rotten bavins, hampers or baskets, 
to keep the Mould looſe, with 
Lime-ſtone, Brick-bets, Shells and 
other rubbiſh at the bottom, that 


_ the water may pals freely, and not 


rot the hbers : Andtherefore be 
careful never to make your Caſes 
cloſe below, but rather ſo barr'd, 
as to be able to keep the courſe 
materials from dropping through, 
whilſt. auger-holes ( though ne- 
ver (o thick eng Ty are apt ta. 
be ſtop'd up, and then your roots 
do certainly rot, and your trees 
ow ſick. The ſame is to be oþ- 
erv'd in Pots, and that you place 
them about an inch from ground, 
that they may freely drain, and 
as freely xeceive refreſhing. But 
I muſt not quit , 
29%, vo I 
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to ſpeak of the cooler C 
ill 1 have deſcrib'd the 
bed that I know of. 
Dig a Pit or Foſe herb 
depth, four foot is ficient, #1 
of what figure and dimenfiori'you 
hink will beſt entertait your 
diture for it ; if itbe twenty foot 
in length, and ten foot broad, I 
think 1t competent : Line the 
fides with a wall of brick and half 
thick ; fill this pit with freſh ſoil 
from! the ſtable, troddea as other 
bot-beds are, but withour any 
Mould' at the ſurface. In thi 
pet Woodden-Caſes, made like 
offins, ( but not contracted at 
the ans ng nor lidded) of 
what length 'and breadth 
think beſt, but not above a Gut 
m depth ; let thefe be Dove- 
tail'd, with woodden handles at 
each end, to lift in and out _ 
laſtly, boar'd full of auger-h 
at the bottoms ; Your Caſe: thhs 
fitted , fill "them with proper 
of: Mould, 


Hob 
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Mould, ſuch as: you would {ow 
Melom-ſeeds i in, or any other rare 
Seed, and thus place them in 
indy ehroggh the perform 
iadly through t r= 
__ conthwie a 
nh five times as long Ele 
the conimon way of Ho# 
and prevent you the trouble of 
making new and freſh; for, the 
whole. procels of the Melon, or 
what other of choicer Plants, re- 
quire more than one remoral: 
The heat of this bed continues 
_ or ten weeks without need 
repairing, and if it ſhould, 'ris 
bat caſting in ſome freſh-made 
ſoil and /itfier, beneath, and n- 
bout your Caſes, of which ſome 
you may glaze Cheveron: -wiſe at 
the top, and with ſpiracles of 
caſements, to refreſh, and 
them Air and $un at- pou 2 


.Aud theſe Beds, where you cat 


fink them for 
ce of water, 
K 2 you 


not convenient! 
want of depeh, 
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you may build above ground as 
wellz and you may, or may' not 
extcad a Tent over it, to keepout 
Rain, Wind and Sun,according as 
you fiad occafion. But thushave 

1a neat and uſeful hot-bed;.as 
Thabo taught to make it by 
the Right Honourable, the late 
'Lord: Ficonnt Mordant at Par- 
ſons-Green , whoſe induſtry and 
knowledge in all hortulan Ele- 
gancies requires honourable men- 
tion. 
- And now at laſt I am come to 
ſet down the ſeveral wayes of 
pre aring Compoſts of Dungs, and 
thoſe. other ingredients we have 
mentiond, and begin with the 
rudeſt, as that which beſt ac- 
commodates to .the' groſler part 
of Husbandry. ( which yet re: 
yires, a ſpecial maturation): and 
0 deſcend to..the. more-refin'd ; 
And theſe I diſtipguiſh into: the 
moiſt, the dry, 2od.the liquid for 
4rxigation. But firſt, bere by the 


TY way 


—- 


* wide 


_ *x florid green Circle, or Fairy- 
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way greatly to be reproved is the 
"heaping of a deal of indy 
Foil;'and other traſh, expos 
commonly we find it) to the heat 
.bfithe $un, continual rains, and 
drying winds, as it Hes in' the 
d, without the/leaſt co- 
'verrnre or ſliade; by which nicar 
ll the virtue is drawn fotth and 
 Catried away, leaving little more 


thana dry and infipid congeſtion 
I | 


of Capnt Mortrunn, and per aps 


' Daxce at the bottom, which t 

impregnated rains have inrich'd 
with what it has waſh'd froth 
the heap ; wherefore to prevent 
this, and make one load of'our 
prepared Soil-worth ten of it : 


+ Cut a ſquare, or oblong pt of 


thirty or forty foot in length, at 
theleaſt four foot in depth, and 
ten foot over, or of what dimen- 
fions you thirik will ſuffice to fur- 
'niſh you with ſtore: Let one of 
the fides or edges be made fo {lo- 


K 3 ping 
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load'calily z, let the bottom, 
Kia 


with a bed of ſmall Cha; 
l ox the like, that it Le, 
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ng 8 to receive a Cary, or. 

theck-barrow. to load and, yp- 
be ſo well pav'd, as _ 

Ge 


© capg- 
ble of rezaining water Jike.a, Gr 


tera; If ro this you van comme- 


diouſly dire, any, channels or 


gutters roam your Stable, and 9- 
e 


T fioks about the houſe, it will 
be much the better, The Pit thys 
prepar'd, and under covert (for 
that I ſhould have premis'd) :{o 
as at leaſt the, down-right raias 
may not fall upon it, caſt iatoit 

{t your Stable ſoil with the lit- 
tier, a foot or morethick,accord- 
1ng to the depth of your Pzt ; up- 
on this lay a bed of fine Mould, on 
that another bed of Cider-M{zrc, 
rotten frait, and Gerden fat ; 
on this a couch of Pigeons. 
Poultry-dung, with more litter; 
then a ſtratum of Sheeps-duxg, a 

layer of Earth again, then Neats- 


dung 
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dungs laſtly, Apes, Soot, Fern, 
(a moiſt and a dry)-bottom of 


ood-Back, Saw-duft, dry ſcowr- 
io Ponds and Ditches, with 


er ingredients, as you ha 
oo to aw them, cll the G5 
fern be full and heaped up; 
upon all this caſt plentiful wates 
from time to time, which if you 
can have out of ſome Pond where 
Cattel uſe to drink and cool 
themſelyes in, it will be excel- 
lent : At the expiration of awo 
years you may confidently open 
our magazine, and ſeparate 

Layers as they riſc, to caſt them 
mto-other ſmall Pits or recepta- 
cles made a little concaye to re- 
ceive them; where you may ſtir, 
air, mivgle and work them in 
with Mould, or one with 
'the other, as you find cauſe, till 
;chey become comparatively ſweet 
and agreeable to the ſcent : Laſt- 
" Iy,' you may paſs them _—_ 
ſcreen made of lathes plac'd at 
K 4 moderate 
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moderate intervals, and with the 
Hkquor remaining in your rent 
Ciſtern ſprinkle the ſeveral Com+ 
poſts, and make thetn up for uſe; 
caſting the courſe remainmg ſtu, 
which would not paſsthe fiddle, 
into the Ciftern again'for farthey. 
mortification, and ſo keep your 
Pit fill'd with freſh materials from 
time to time after the ſame me- 
thod. WE, 

There are ſome who adviſe ny 
to ſuffer your mixture to remain 
till it be quite dry, after it is thus 
refin'd, and then being beaten ts 
duſt, to ſtrew it upon the ground. 
And indeed this ſeems in Pliny's 
time to have been the Cuſtom; 
nor do I contradi@ it, provided 
you could water it, orwere ſure 
of a ſhower before the Sun had 
drgnk too deeply of the ſpirit 
and vigour of it, which, reduc'd 
in this manner, it does-eafily part 
withal]. | 

Now the Reaſon of our thus 

treating 
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treating: Corwpoſ# of various ſoils 
and ſabftances, is not only todul« = 
cifie; ſweeten,and free them fromi 
the noxious qualities they other= 
wit retair;' and conſequently im= 
part;\apply'd; as uſually/we find 
ther; crude, "indi ſted' and urs 
active; bbt for being immode< 
rately hot and burning ; 'or elſe 
rank, and 'apter to ingender ver- 
mite, weeds and fungous excres 
ſcences, than-to produce: whole 
ſome Plants, Fraits arid Roots fit 
forthe Table, and grateful to the 
Palate; for which effeR; irſhould 
be throughly concoded, air'd, of 

a ſcent agreeable, and teduc'd to 
the next diſpoſition of a ſweet 
and natural Earth, ſhore and'tra- 
able, 'yet not ſo mz erated as 
to loſe any 'of its v;..uve. The 
proper ſeaſon therefore- for this 
work, is the beginning of the-Au+ 
tumhal Zquirox, and wind welt- 
erly, both to prepare and lay it 
on your Land; that, whether it _ 
O 
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of wet he cooiienE, it may. 

_ 2 e ſoaking wy 
{ABI on 1 

as ene wake whe; t they Jars. 


folded, F is ood adrice's I. 
with Mould as ſoon as polo 
before the Sun have over-dry; 


ie, for = Ragons befar for bio 
z an this carly a 
tion you will find all that.is ſtiff 
and yet any wayes contumacious, 
ſabdu'd, and perfectly prepar'd 
you tura it in. If yoy 
would weliorate Ground for 
Frait-trees, Roots and E ſculents 
of the Orchards and Olitory Gar: 
des, be cautious, that the hotter 
Dungs approach not immediate: 
ly to their cy roots, With: 
out ſuch g circumpoſitian of. ba 
tural Moyld as we have. 
mended... But this is a n' te 
ſuch as thiak fit to oy 
wp 


ſteaming as it comes 

heap; but if it be prepar 

have ſhew'd, there is ao danger 
even 


_m_—— A Aw = —_ AA RR M— ———— — 
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even of igumediate contatt ; Aud 
the fame is to be obſerv'd ia .4 
lagutetion, where we find ca 
to bare the Roots of Trees, 
and them t0;the air, for 
feſt Guence, or to abate exu- 
Tances ;. and that the cavity be 
not fill'd_ all at once (when we 
"xr ranks the Raney -have been 
uficiently air'd ) but gradu 
from Do to wank, as A 
PFober till the beginaing of 
Mareh 3" and upon other occg- 
fions, leaving the ſurface rough, 
rather than too. compt, and ex- 
quiſitely trim'd, if only you'dig 
your Grqund ; which oace in tw9 
or three years, four or five, (as 
you. perceive your Trees to; re- 
quire Culture,) is adviſable, and 
then to mingle the Earth with a 
thorow ſoiling, and. refreſh it 
with the impregnate water of 
your Ciſtern, will exceedingly 
recover a worn-out Plantation. 
This Irrigation may alſo be your 
y 
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iy given to the Roots of your 
Fruit-trees about Jane and Jah; 
and the ſpreading of a little good 
Soil npon the ſurface, and be 
ehopping it in' with the fpadebe 
fore winter, is good: h 
to waſh'in amongſt the Roots, 
and to draw them upwards, the 
fhallowrunning of which tof ſo 
great importance. Rt 
And thus having ſhew'd how 
ro "prepire. ripen, wtnmpe we 
y the ſeveral Compoſts (which 
rdſtintion fake we" py the 
dry mixture;') Tam next to: de- 
Fribe the Nhaid in_many-parti 
ewmlars, not 'much differing from 
the former Fogecls; 7 29a 
*'Twixt Eaſt and North'ere@ i 
Pergola or Shed, (0 contrivdwith 
a Cover, as tO exclude of admit 
the rain, ſnows and weather at 
pleaſure; fink a Pit for the £#+ 
ſtern as you did the former under 
};-caſt into itall the acid/Plants, 
bitter and rank weeds that come 
in 


—_ FF gs s 
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0 our way, and grow irithe = 
ed corners of your gro 
hack as Eſula, mbek. 2 prey 
Thift les; Fumary, Tabacco- ſtalks, 
WFormmword, Cabbage-leaves end 

ftalko} deconites, the leaves, traſb, 
and offtal, ſuch as Cattel will nor 
touch. to theſe add Pigeons and 
Poultry dang, with their Quils 
and Feathers ; any ſort of Afbes, 
Soot, Hogs hair, Horn, hard bones, 
ſuch asthe dogs have gnawn; alſo 
Urine; Blood ,- Garbage, Pickle, 
Brine, Sea-water, (if convenient- 
ly to be had ,) otherwiſe Pond- 
water, to ſprinkle it with, and 
keep it moiſt to accelerate pu- 
trefaction ; but when all is well 
conſum'd, forbear the pouring on 
of infipid liquors, and thus leave 
«till it be dry ; then air, mingle 
and work your Compoit as you 
were directed above, or boile it 
iato Peter, caſting what you find 
not well digefted 1ntothe Ciſtern 
_—_ for agother yeqr, and _ 
a 11ttie 
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alittle addition, it will give you 
balf the quantity of the formez., 
and, provided that you ſupply the 
Magazine, a continu'd. and; 
ther increaſe. Indeed this 

and Compoſt is not immediately 
fic for np it be well iſa 
and purg'd from its over acrimo- 
ny, therefore mix it well with 
your Mould, and dilute it as you 
ſce cauſe. The Receipt is ſet 
down yr ym - the ef- 
fting of wonderfu etation, 
by the aſſiſtance of coma Cir- 
exlatory Vellels to prepare the 
Oglie ſucces, and pinguid Juice, 
which that Author teaches in his 
Miraculam Mundi, to extratnot 
only out of theſe Materials, but 
out of Twf, Wood and Store it 
telf, by calcining and buroing 
them in cloſe and reverberatins 
farnaces, to which a Tabe,-adapt- 
&d near the bottom, may convey 
the. ſpirits into a Recipient , as 
he deſcribegthe Proceſs, 1 mey- 
v4, tion 
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tion this the rather, for the real 
_ co I _=_ been told 
this xe from ye 

5 ubuen;oy And Jonbick te 
who were $skiJl'd to extra@ it in 
quantity ( and to dulcifie, and 
qualifie it for uſe,) a true =» 
tzo&9 Nitre may do abundantly 
more, m the way of the improve- 
ments we have celebrated, with a 
ſmall quantity, than with whole 
loads, nay, hundreds of loads of 
the beſt and richeſt dry Compoſts 
which he can deviſe to make. 
But beſides this, any houſes of Or- 
dare, or rancid mould , 

lalts, vinows liquors, Vrize, Aſhes, 


Dsft. hovelings of the kenuel and 


ſtreers, ec. kept dry, and cover'd 
for three or four years, will be 
__ _ _ , dep ow 
this trouble; eſpecially 1 

mingle it with the Hin of P4- 
tony, Poultry, and other (alact- 
ous Fowl which feed on Corn : 
Or thoſe who wonld not be » 

oy the 
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the charge of diſtilling for theſe 
advantages, may make experj- 
ment of. _— ſo ES Ve 
ter, not long lince x79 apes 
the doing wonders 1n the field; 
Throw of the ſhorteſt and, beſt 
Marle into your Ciſtern, exceed- 
ingly comminute and broken, 
which you may do with an iron 
Rake, or like Inſtrument, till the 
liquor become very thick ; caſt 
on this the dung of Fowl, Co- 
nies, Sheep, &c. frequently ſtir- 
ring itz .to this add the Gil of 
Horſes and Cows, Grains, Lees of 
Wine, Ale, Beer, any fort of be- 
verage, broths, brine, fatty and 
greaſy ſtuff of the Kitchin ;, then 
caſt io a quantity of Lime, or 
melting Chelk, of which there 
is a ſort very unctuous; alſo blood, 
wrine, ©&c. mixed with the wa- 
ter, and with this ſprinkle your 
Ground at ſeaſonable-times, and 
when you have almoſt exhauſted 
the Ciſtern of the Jiquid, —_ 
Ne t 


_— * 
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the refidue with the groſſer Com- 
pbſt of your Stable and Cow- 


houſe, and with layers of Earth, : 


'\Sand, Lime, S. S. S. frequently 
moiſtned with uncrude water , 
the taking up of which you ma) 
mueh facilitate, by finking a Tu 
or "'Veſſe] near the corner of the 
Ciſtern, and piercing it with 
large holes at the bottom and 
ſides, by which means you may 
take it ov! ſb clean as to 'make 
uſe of 1t through a great 8yringe 
or watring Engine, ſuch as being 
us'd to extinguiſh fire, will exalt 
and let it fall by ſhowers or the 
Ground, and 1s mach the more 
natural way of irrigation, and 
diſpatches the work. 

This Liquor has the reputatt- 
on alſo for inſuccation of Cors, 
and other Grain, to which ſome 
add a fine fifting of Liwe-dsſt on 
4t,- and' when that is-dry, to re- 
'peat 'it- with new infufions and 


fiſtiops : But 
Uh TY There 
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There is yet a ſhorter Proceſs, 
namely , the watring with Fzſb- 
—_—_— impregnated with 
the (weepings of Ships and Vellcls 
trading for Salt, adding to it the 
blood of the Slaughter-houſe, 
with Lime, as above; but this is 
alſo much too fierce for any. pre- 
ſent uſe, till it be. perfectly di- 
luted, which is. a. caution 1ndif- 
penſably neceſiaty , when ever 
you would apply ſuch powerful 
affaGons, leſt it deſtroy and burn 
up, inſtead of curing and inrich- 
ing. Another take as follows : 

Rain-water of the Equinox, 
Q. 3. boild with ſtore of Neats 
dung, till it be very ſtrong of it, 
diſſolve one pound of Salt-Peter 
in every pottle of water; whillt 
this ts alittle tepid, macerace your 
ſeeds for twenty four hours, d 
them gently, rather with a clo 
than by the fire 3 ſow in the bar- 
reneſt Earth, or water Fruit-trees 
with it, for prodigious effegs. Or 
thus: | Take 
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Take two quarts of the fanje 
water, Neats-divng, as before 
boil'd to the conſumption of half, 
ſtrain it, caſting into the percola- 
tion two handfuls of By-ſalt,znd 
of 8 4lt-Peter ana. Another : / 

Take Rain-water, which has 
ſtood till putrified, add to it 
Neats , Pigeor, or Sheeps-dung, 
expole it for Inſolation a week ot 
ten dayes, then paſs it through a 
courſe ſtrainer, jafuſe-more of the 
ſame ſoil, and let it ſtand in the 
Sun a week lonper, ſtrain it a ſe- 
cond time , add to it Common« 
ſalt, and a hitle Oxes GaPl, &ci 
Another : 

Take quick Lime, Sheeps dung 
at diſcretion, put mto Rain-wa- 
ter four fingers eminentz to ten 
pints of this Liquor, add one of 
Aqua-vite, macerate your Seeds, 
or water with it any lean Earth, 
where you would plant, for wot 
derful effeQs. 

Iafuſe chree pound of the beſt 

L 2 Indian 
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Indian Niter in fifteen Gallons 
of water, irrigate your barren 
Mould ; 'twas ſucceſsfully try'd 
amongſt Tulips and Bxlbs, where 
the Earth ſhould by no means (as 
we have ſaid) be forc'dby Com- 
poſts. But a gentler than either, 
Is, | 
A dilution of 21k with Rair- 
water, {prinkl'd upon unſleckt 
Lime , firſt ſifted on your beds, 
and fo after every watering the 
Lime repeated, 

Theſe, with divers more which 
I. might ſuperadd, not taken and 
tranſcrib'd. out of Common Re- 
ceipt-Books, and ſuch as pretend 
to Secrets, but moſt of them ex- 
perimented, I thought fit tomen- 
tion; that upon repetition of 
Tryals, the curious might ſatisfic 
themſelves, and as they have op: 
portunity improve them, whilſt 
perhaps, as to irrigations , leſs 
exalted liquors were more natu- 
ral. And what if Efſays were 
. made 
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made of Liquors per Lixivium, 
the Plant reduc'd to aſhes; might 
it not be more connatural, fince 
we find by more frequent tryal, 
that the burning of ſtubble before 
the Rams deſcend on it, impreg- 
nates ground by the diſſolution 
of its ſpermatic falrs? I only 
name the naked Phl/egm of Plants 
diſtill'd either to uſe alone, or 
extraCt the former ſalt ; but Ifay, 
I only mention them for the cu- 
rious to examine, and ex abun- 
danti. For certainly (to return 
a little, and ſpeak freely my 
thoughts concerning them) moſt 
exalted Merſtrues, and (as they 
dignifie them with a great name) 
Eſſentiated Spirits ; I ſay, all 
haſty motions, and extraordinary 
fermentations, though indeed 
they may poſſibly give ſuddain 
riſe, and ſeemingly exalt the pre- 
ſent vigour of Plants, are as per- 
nicious to them as Brandy, and 
hot-waters are to Men; and there- 

LS. fore 
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fore wherever theſe ardent Spi. 
rits are apply'd, they ſhould be 
nr'd at convenient . diſtances 
om any part of the Plant, that 
the virtue may be convey'd 
through ſome better qualified me- 
ding. But when all 1s done, wa- 
ters, moderately impregnated and 
imbodied with honeſt Cape 
and (ct in the Sun, are more ſafe 
and I think more natural : For, 
as the Learn'd Dr. Sharrok truly 
affirms, Water is, of its own Con- 
ſtitution alone, a ſoil to Vege- 
tables, not only as the moſt ge- 
nuine Vehicle of the riches which 
It 1mparts to Plants, through the 
{everal-ſtrainers, and by means 
of which all change and melio- 
ration 1s effeted ; but for that it 
ts of all other ſubſtances beſt diſ- 
pos'd for ingreſſion, to infinuate 
into, and fertilize the Earth, 
which 1s the reaſon that floated 
and wi 3 groundsareſo preg- 
nant. Beſides, it is of all that 
3 pretend 
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end to it , neareſt of blood 

(as I may ſay) to the whole Ye- 
geteble Family : For to aſſert 
with any confidence, what part 
ofthe-meer Earth paſles into their 
compolition; or whether it ferve 
(as 'we touch d before) only for 
ſtability, or as a womb and re- 
ceptacle to their Seeds and Eggs 
(for ſo we are taught to call the 
Seeds of Plants, ) I ſhall not un- 
dertake to diſcuſs. Every body 
has heard of YVar-Helmonts Aſh- 
tree; and may without much dif- 
ficulty repeat what has been ex- 
perimented by exquiſitely — 
mg the Mould before, and: after 
a Gowrd is planted in it, and till 
it be grown to bulk and full ma- 
turity, fed with water only ; how 
much 1iquoris inſum'd, and how 
little of the Earth confum'd, to 
make ſome conjecture ;z thongh I 
do not yet conceive the Earth'to 
be altogether fo dull and un- 
ative, as to afford no other aid 
| L 4 to 
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to the Generation of what ſhe 
bears; the diverſity of ſoils be- 
ing (as we have ſhew'd in this 
Diſcourſe) ſo infinitely various, 
and the difference of inviſible in- 
fuſions ſo beyond our Arithmetic, 
But if we give Liggids predo- 
minion, and at leaſt the Maſculine 
preference, be they lts, or 8pi- 
rits (that is, nitrous Spirits) con- 
vey 'd into her boſome how they 
will; ſare we are, that Water 
and Vegetables are much nearer 
of alliance, than either Water or 
Arr are with the Earth and 
Mould. But neither do I here 
alſo by any means exclude the 
Air, nor deny its perpetual Com- 
merce, and benign influences, 
charg'd as it comes with thoſe 
pregnant and ſubtil particles, 
which inſinuating into the Earths 
more ſteady and leſs volatile 
Salts, and both together inva- 
ding the Sxlphur, ( and freem 
them from whatſoever they find 
contumacious) 
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contumacious,) that inteſtine fer- | 
mentation 1s begun and promo- 
ted, which derives life, , and 
growth, and motion to all that 
the produces. That by the Air, 
the molt effete and elixiviated 
Mauild comes to be repair'd, and 
is qualified to attract the pro- 
lific zitrops ſpirits, ( which not 
quly diſpoſes the Earth to this 
Impregnating megreti ſz, but con- 
verts her more unaGtive and fix- 
ed ſalts into quite another ge- 
nins and nature,) the Learned 


Door. Mayow has ingeniouſlly ,,,z,.. 


made out ; and all this by a na- 


ked expoſure to the Air alone, 7: 


without which 1t produces no- 
thing : Nor can Plants ( totally 
excluded from the Air) live, or 
ſo much as ere(t themſelves to 
any thriving purpoſe, as being 
depriv'd of that breath and vital 
Balm, which no leſs contributes 
to their growth and nouriſhment, 
than does the Earth it (elf wo 
a 
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att. our affiſtances : For. thay: 
Plewts do more than obſcurely 
reſpire, and exerciſe a kind of 
Periftaltic motion, I little doubt, 
from the wonderful and conſpi- 
cuous attraction , and emiffion, 
which ſome of them diſcover ; 
particularly, the Ales, and other 
Sedums, and ſuch as confiſting 
of -leſs cold and viſcous parts, 
ſend-forth their aromatic wafts 
at conliderable diſtance. | 

Beſides, we find that: Air is 
nearer of kin and afhnity to Wa- 
zey, than water 'is to Plavts, 
unlefs [ ſhould affirm, that Air 


It ſelf were but a thinner wa- 


ter; for how elſe are thoſe Yiner, 
and other Trees of prodigious 
pou, maintamed amonglt the 
arren Rocks, and thi Pu- 
mices, where Rains but ſeldom 
fall > if not from this rorid Air. 
Not to infiſt again, that perhaps 
even theſe Rocks themſelves may 
once- have ſprung from liquid. 
Parents, 
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Parents z and how little, even 
ſuch. as, are expos'd . to conti- 
nual ſhowers ig other Climates, 
abate of their magnitude, ſince 
we rather find them to increaſe z 
and . that alſo 'the Fruits and 
Juicer of Vegetables ſeem to be 

ut the concretion of better 
concocted ater , | and may not 
only be converted into ligrowe 
and woody. ſubſtance ( as the 
Learned DoGdor Beale has ſome- 
where inſtanc'd in a Diſcourſe 
preſented to You, and Record- 
ed in the Public TravſaFions ) 
but is apt enough to petrifie and 
become arrant ſtone, 

Whatever then it be which 
the Earth contributes, or whe- 
ther it contain univerſally a Se- 
zinal virtue, ſo ſpecified by the 
Air, Influences, and Genizs of 
the Clime, as to make that a 
Cixnamon Tree in Ceilon, which 
is but a Bay in England, is paſt 
my skill to determine 3 but tis 

to 
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to be obſery'd with no littls 
wonder, what Afonfteur Bernier 
in his Hiſtory of the Empire 
of the Magol affirms to us of 
a Mountain there , which being 
on one fide of it intolerably 
hot, produces Indian Plants, 
and on the other, as intempe- 
rately cold, European and Vul- 
gar. Not here to paſs without no- 
tice at leaſt, what even the moſt 
exhauſted Mould will (to all ap- 
pearance) produce ſpontaneoul- 
ly, when once it has been well 
expos'd to the Air, and heaven- 
ly influences; if what ſprings 
up be not poſſibly from ſome 
volatil rudiments and feeds, 
tranſported by winds, higher 
than we uſually place our Ex- 
periments, unleſs we could fix 
them upon Olympes top : But 
Porta tells us with more confi- 
dence, that he took Earth from 
a moſt profound and dry place, 
and expos'd it on ſuch an emi- 
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nence, as to be out of rcach e- 
ven of the winds; but it pro- 
duc'd, it ſeems, only ſuch Plants 
as grew about Naples, and there- 
fore may be ſuſpeted. 

To return then again from this 
digreſtion, and purſue our Li- 
quids; where there is good 
Water , there is commonly good 
Earth, and vice verſa z becauſe 
it bridles and tempers the Salts, 
abates the acidity and fierceneſs 
of Spirits, and imparts that uſe- 
full ligature and connexion to 
the Mould, without which it 
were of no uſe for Vegetation. 
In the mean time, of all Waters, 
that which deſcends from Hea- 
yen, we find to be the richeſt, 
and propereſt in our work, as 
having been already meteoriz d, 
and circulated in that great dz- 
geftory, inrich'd and impreg- 
wed with aſtral influences 
from above at thoſe propitious 
Seaſons; whence that ſaying, 
| Annu 
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Annus fradificat, non'Tellus, hay 
juſt Title to a Truth we ey 
years Revolution behold | and 
admire, when the ſweet Dews 
of Spring and Autumn (hitheno 
conſtipated by cold, or cohſu- 
med with too much heat) begin 
to be looſened, or moderately 
condens'd, by the more benign 
temper of the Arr, 1impregnating 
the prepared Earth to receive 
the Nitrow Spirits, deſcending 
with their baulmy pearls, yet 
with fuch difference of more or 
leſs benign, (as vapours haply, 
which the Earth ſends up, may 
be ſometimes qualified, ) that 
nothing is more uncertain. And 
this we eafily obſerve from the 
Labours of the Induſtrious Bee, 
and her precious Elixir, when 
for ſome whole moneths ſhe 
m_ little, and at other times 

ives her waxen City with the 
harveſt of a few propitious days. 


But I .am gone too far, and 
there 
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therefore now ſhall ſet down 
only a few direQions concerning 
watring, and ſo diſmiſs the Sub- 
ject and your patience. ” | //;; 

I. It 1s not good to water 
new-ſown Seeds immediately, as 
frequently we! do , and which 
commonly. burſts them ; but. .to 
let them remain eight and forty 
hours in their beds, till they be 
a little glutted with the natural 
juice of the Earth, 

2. Never give much water; at 
one time; for the ſurface of the 
Earth will often ſeem very dry, 
when 'tis wet enough beneath 5 
and then the Fibers rot about 
Autumn, eſpecially in Pots and 
Caſes, winter'd in the Greew- 
houſe : To be the more ſecure, 
we have already caution'd Gard- 
zers to keep their bottoms hol- 
low, that nothing ſtagnate and 
fix 'toq long 5 which ſhonld be 
but tranfitory. If ſuch Curioſt- 


tics (trike no root by mam" 
the 
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the leaves deſert them certainly 
at Spring : The reaſon is want of 
Air, not moiſture. Therefore in 
all intervals of ſeverer froſts, and 
rigorous winter-weather, be ſpa- 
ring of refreſhings, and unleſs 
you ' perceive - their leaves to 
crumple: up, and fall}, '( which 
is their- language for Drink, ) 
give them as ſparingly'as you 
can. Indeed, during the Sum- 
mer, and when they are expos'd, 
they require almoſt perpetual ir- 
rigation, and that the liquor be 
well impregnat'd with proper 
Compoſt : But in hard Froſts, 
or foggy Seaſons, watering your 
houſed - Plants jndangers them 
by maſtineſs, and a certain Mill- 
dew which they'contraft. Onthe 
other hand, | | 
Applications too dry create 
 att-1ntemperate thirſtineſs,. and 
then they drink unmeaſurably, 
and fall into Dropſtes, Jawndiet, 
Feavors, ſwell, languiſh and _ 
an 
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and if the liquor prove too crude 
(a8 commonly 1t does, if taken 
om running and hungry foun- 
eains,) it extinguiſhes the natural 
heat, and obſtruts the Pores ; 
and therefore when ever you are 
conſtrain'd to make uſe of ſuch 
drink, expoſe it firſt to the 
warm Sx# for better concoQion, 
infuſing Sheep, Pigeons, or Neats- 
dung , to give it body : But 
though Spring-water be fo bad, 
ſlow running River is often very 
ood, and Pord-water excellent, 
it be ſweet ; but all ſtinking 
pools, mineral and bituminows 
waters, are not for our uſe; and 
often good Air is as needful as 
good water 3 Worms, Monldi- 
neſs, Cankers, Conſumptions and 
other Diſcaſes, being the uſual 
and fatal conſequence of theſe 
VIces. 

If you be to plant in freſh 
and new broken-up Earth, and 
that the ſeaſon or mould be too 

M dry, 
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dry, 'tis to be water'd; but then 
give it a competent ſprinkling, 
or ſifting of dry and fine mould 
upon what you have refreſh'q 
and then beating it a little ctoſe 
with the back of your ſpade, 
plant it ſucceſsfully z for this 
you will find to be much bet- 
ter, than to water it after you 
have planted (as the cuſtom is) 
and as you may obſerve in fſet- 
ting Yiolelts, Auricula's, Prine- 
roſes, and other Capillaries, 
planted in beds or bordares, and 
then daſ[lid with a flood of wa- 
ter, which, ſo ſoon-as the Swn 
has look'd upon; . refign and 
loſe their tinCtures.,, fcorch and 
ſbrivel ap. - Laſtly, : 
For. the'+Seaſor . likewiſe © 
this work, let it be towards the 
Evening mn hot - and - ſummer 
dayes, for the reaſon immedi- 
ately aflign'd; for the moiſture 
being 1n a ſhort time-dronk-up, 
deſerts the Plant to the burning 
| Planet ; 
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Planet; and hence it is, that 
Summer miſts are ſonoxious, and 
Meridian watrings; and there- 
fore the beſt expedient is, upon 
ſuch exigencies, to pour your 
refreſhings rather all over the 
Area on which your Caſes 
of choice and rare ſhrubs are 
placd, and among the Allees 
and Paths between your Beds 
of Flowers, for the raiſing arti- 
ficial Dews, (by which is unfold- 
ed no common ſecret; ) or water 
them per l;ngulam, and guttatim, 
than either with the Pot or Buc- 


ket : And after this manner, if 


at other ſeaſons they ſtand in 


need of heat, and comfort of 


warmth, by ſtrewing Sand or 
Cinders on the ſame intervals, the 
reflection will recreate them, 
upon all emiſſions of the Sun- 
beams. 

As for groſſer Plantations, and 
Trees. of old Orchard- Fruits , 
moderation is alſo to be obſerv- 

M 2 ed, 
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uantity near theſtem and body ; 
mo firſt with the ſpade wofoatn 
the Earth about them , eſpeci- 
ally towards the extremities of 
the tendereſt Roots, which 
generally ſprout at the ends 
of the moſt woody, whoſe 
mouths are ſhut with tough- 
er bark. Theſe therefore may 
be cut ſloping to quicken 
them a little, and make them 
ſtrike freſh fibers ; eſpecially if 
ſome rich and tempting mould 
be ſeaſonably apply'd : For Trees 
will ( as we ſhew'd)) with very 
little Earth to cover them, take 
faſt root, (provided you ſtabliſh 
them againſt impetuous winds, 
ſhocks and accidents of force, ) 
and thrive execedingly with this 
refteſhmeat. 

Some make pretty large holes 
with an Iron-Crow, or (which is 
better) a pointed ſtake, and 
pour the liquor 1n at thoſe over- 
tures 5 
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tures 3 but belides, that by this 
means . they wound the. roots, 
(whieh gangrenes, and ſometitzes 
kills the Tree, ) if the holes be 
not fall'd, the Air and Moiſture 
mouldies them : So as, when all 
is ſumm'd together, there's no- 
thing comparable to frequent 
ſtirring up the Ground, opening 
the dry clod, and watring upon 
that 3 and if you lay any feern- 
brakes or other traſh about them 
to entertain. the moiſture, and 
$kreen it from the heat, let it 
Not be wadded fo cloſe, or ſuf- 
fer'd to lie ſo long, as to con- 
traſt any muſtineſs, but rathec 
looſe and eaſfie, that the Air may 
have free intercourſe, and to 
break the more intenſe ardours 


of the ſcorching Sun-beams. 


Thus I have exercisd Your. 
Lord(hips and theſe Gentlemens 
Patience with a dull Diſcourſe 


of Earth, Mould and Sozl; but, 
I truſt 
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I truſt, not altogether without 
ſome”: Fruit ; or, atleaſt, not im- 
properly pro hic & munc, as the 
Subj has Relation | to ' what 
has ſo lately been produc'd, 'and 
with happy event made out, by 
thoſe Learned Perſons, who-have 
entertain'd this Noble Soriety 
with the Anatomy of Plants. 
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